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Bifhop J?l7iiiVJSr's PREFACE 

CONCBftK IN O 

TRANSLATION, particularly >hi$ 
of UT O P I A. 

r I ^H ERE is no Way of writing fo pror 
I per, for the refining and polifliing $ 
-*• Language, as the trsmilating of Books 
into it, if he that undertakes it has a compe- 
tent Skill of the one Tongue, and is a Malter 
of the othen When a Man writes his own 
Thoughts, the Heat of his Fancy, and the 
Quicknefs of his Mind, carry him fo much ' 
after . the Notions themfelves, that for the 
moft Part he is too warm to Judge of the Apt* 
nefe of Words, and the JuftneS of Figures ; 
fo that he either negle(3:s thefe too much, or 
over-does ±em: But when a Man tranflates, 
he has none of thefe Heats about him: And 
therefore the French took no ill Method, ' 
when they intended to refonxi^tv^\^^^xi5^>&>| 

5t % <^^^ 
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their Language, in fettihg their beft Writers 
on work to trailflate the Greek and Latin Au- 
thors into it. There is fo little Praife got by 
Tranflations, that a Man cannot be engaged 
to it out of Vanity, for it has pafled for a Sign 
ofa flow Mind, that can ammeitfelf with fo 
mean an Entertainment; but we begin to 
grow wifer, and tho* ordinary Traiiflators 
muft fucceed ill in the Efteem of the World, 
yet fome have appeared of late that will, I 
hope, bring that Way of writing in Credit. 
The Englijh Language has wrought itfelf out, 
both of the fulfome Pedantry imder which it 
laboured long ago, and ±e trifling Way of 
dark and unmtelligible Wit that came after 
that, and out of the coarfe Extravagance of 
Canting that fucceeded this : But as one Ex- 
tream commonly produces another, fo we 
Were be^nning to fly into a fiiblime Pitch of a 
ftrong but falfe Rhetorick, which had much 
corrupted, not only the Stage, but even the 
Pulpit; two PlaceSj that dio' they ought not 
to be named together, much lefs to referable 
one another; yet it cannot be denied, but 
the Rule and Meafure of Speech is general- 
ly taken from them : But that florid Strain is 
almoft quite worn out, and is become now as 
ridiculous as it was once admired. So that 
without either the Expence or Labour that 
the French have undergone, our Language 
has, like a rich Wine, wrought out its Tartar, 

and 
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and is unfenfibly brought to a Purity that 
could not have been compafled without much 
Labour, had it not been for the great Advan- 
tage that we have of a 'Prince, who is fo great 
a Judge, that his fingle Approbation or Dif- 
like has ahnoft as great an Authority over our 
Language, as his Prerogative gives him over 
our Coin. We are now fo much refined, that 
how defedive foever our Imaginations or 
Realbnings may be, yet our L^guage has 
fewer Faults, and is more natural and proper, 
than it was ever at any Time before. When 
one compares the beft Writers of the laft Age, 
with thofe that excel in this, the Difference is 
very difcemible; Even the great Sir Francis 
Bacon f that was the firft that writ our Lan- 
guage corredtiy ; as he is ftill our beft Author, 
yet in fome Places has Figures fo ftrong, that 
they could not pafs now before a fevere 
Judfge. I will not provoke the prefent MaP 
ters of the Stage, by preferring the Authors of 
the laft Age to them : For tho' they all ac- 
knowledge that they come far ftiort of B. 
John/on, jBeaumont and Fletcher, yet I believe 
they are better pleafed to fay diis themfelves, 
than to have it obferved by others. Their 
Language is now certainly properer, and more 
natural than it was formerly, cliiefly fince the 
Corredlion that was given by the Rehearfal ; 
and it is to be hop'd, that the EJfay on Toetry, 
which may be well matched wltk tb&V^Sk. 
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Pieces of its Kind that e^tnAuguJlus'sAgcytcy'^ 
duced, will have a more powenul Operation^if 
clear Senfe, joined with home but gende Re- 
proofe, can work more on our Writers, than 
that unmerciful expofing of them has done. 

I have now much LeSure, and want Diver- 
iion,fo I have beftowed fome of my Hours up- 
on Tranflations, in which I have propofed no 
ill Patterns to myfelf : But the Reader will be 
beft able to judge whether I have copied fkil- 
full^ after fuch Originals. This finall Volume 
which I now publifh, being writ by one of 
the greatellMen that this Illand has produced, 
ieemed to me to contain fo many fine and well 
digefted Notions, that I thought it might be 
no vmkind nor ill Entertainment to the Nati- 
on, to put a Book in their Hands, to which 
they have fo good a Tide, and which has a 
very common Fate upon it, to be moreknown 
iftnd admired all the W orld over, dian here at 
Home. It was once tranflated into Enghjh 
not long after it was written; and I was once 
apt to think it might have been done by Sir 
Thomas More himfelf : For as it is in the E?i- 
glifh of his Age, and not unlike his Style j fo 
the Tr^nflator has taken a Liberty that feems 
too great for any but the Author himfelf, who 
is Matter of his own Book, and fo may leave 
out or alter his Original as he pleafes : Which 
is more than a Tranllator ought to do, I am 
fure it is more tiiaii I have prefimicd to do. 
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It was writ in the Year 1516, as appea« 
by the Date of the Letter of Teter Gue\ ia 
which he lays, That it was fent him but a - 
few Days, before from the Author, and that 
bears Eiate the firft of November that Year; 
but I cannot imagine how he comes to be 
called Sheriff of London in the Tide of the 
Book, for in all our printed Catalogues of She- 
rifis, his Name is not to be found. I do not 
think m)^lf concerned in the Matter of 
his Book, no more than any other Tranflator 
is in his Author: Nor do 1 diink M?r^ him- 
fetf went in heartily to that which is the chief 
Balis of his Utopia^ the taking away of afl 
V roper tjy and the levelling the World; but 
that he only intended to fet many Notions in 
his Reader's Way; and that he might not feem 
too much in earneft, he went fo far out of all 
Roads to do it the lefs fiifpefted: The Eameft- 
nefs with which he recommends the Precau- 
tion ufed in Marriages among the Utopian f^ 
makes one think that he had a Misfortune in 
his own Choice, and that therefore he was 
fo cautious onrffiat Head; for the Striftn^ of 
his Life covers him from fevere Cenfures: His 
fetting out fo barbarous a Practice, as the hi- 
ring of Aflaflines to take off Enemies, is fo 
wild and fo immoral both, that it does not ad- 
mit of any Thing to foften or excufe it, much 
ids to juftify it; and the advifing Mea \sl 
fbme Cafes to put an end to tkea VANe%> ^^"^^ 
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.withftanding all the Caution with which he 
^ards it, is a Piece of rough and fierce Phi- 
lofophy. The tendereft Part of the whole 
Work, was the Reprefentation he gives of 
Henry the feventh's Court ; and his DHcourfes 
upon it, towards the Ehd of the firft Book, 
in which his Difguife is fo thin, that the Matr 
ter would not have been much plainer if he 
had named him: But when he ventured to 
write fo freely of the Father in the Son's 
Reign, and to give fuch an Idea of Govern- 
ment imder the haughtieft Prince, and the 
moft impatient of imeafy Reftraints that ever 
reigned in England^^ who yet was fo fer from 
being difpleafed with him for it, that as he 
made him long his particular Friend, fo he 
employed him in all his Affairs afterwards, 
and raifed him to be Lord Chancellor, I 
thought I might venture to put it in more 
modem Englyh : For as the Tranflators of 
IPlutarch's Hero's^ or of Tull/ Offices, are not 
concerned, either in the Maxims, or in the 
A6lions diat they relate; fo I, who only 
.tell, intheT)eft Englijh I can, what Sir Tho- 
mas More writ in very elegant Latitiy muft 
leave his Thoughts and Notions to the Rea- 
der's Cenfure, and do think m3rfelf liable for 
nothing but the Fidelity of the Tranflation, 
and the Correftnels of the Englijh; and for 
thBt I can only fay, that I have writ as care- 
•^^iffy, and as well as I can. 
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TESTIMONYS 



CONCERNING 



Sir r H O M A S M O R E, 

By Great and Learned Men of difierent 
Nations and Religions. 

Extrafted from the Hiftory of his Life, written by 
his Great-gratid-fon, printed at London 1627. 

Cardinal POOL. 

STrangexs and Men of other Nations, that 
never had feen him in their Lives, received fo 
much Grief at the hearing of his Death, reading the 
Story thereof, they could not refrain from weeping, 
bewailing an unknown Perfon only famous unto 
them for his worthy A6ls : Yea, I cannot hold my 
felf from weeping as I write, tho' I be far ojHTmy 
Country; I loved him dearly, who had not fo ma- 
ny urgent Caufes of his Love^ as m^xv^ cix\x^x%V*^^^ 
only in reipccS: of his Virtues andVveTOvcA K6e^j^^^\ 
which he wgts a moft neceffary M^m\>^it cS.^ii^^-'^ 
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try ; and now God is my Witnefs, I fhed for Mm J 
even whether I would or no, fo many Tears, that 
they hinder me from writing, and often blot but the 
Letters quite, which I am framing, that I can pro- 
ceed no farther. Thy Father, Oh London! thy 

Ornament, thy Defence, was brought to bis Death, 
being innocent in thy Sight ; by Birth, thy Child ; 
by Condition, thy Citizen, but thy Father for th« 
many Benefits done unto thee ; for he fhewed more 
evident Signs of his fitherly Love towards thee, 
than ever any loving Father hath exprefled to his 
only and truly beloved Child ; yet in nothing hath 
he more declared his fatherly Affeftion, than by 
his End ; for that he loft his Life for thy Sake.— - 
Wherefore that which we read in the ancient Sto- 
ries of Greece J as touching Socrates ^ whom the ^- 
themans condemned moft unjuftly to take Poifon, 
fo thou haft now feen thy Socrates beheaded before 
thine Eyes ; a while after his Death, when in a 
Play there was recited out of a Tragedy thefe 
Words: Tou have Jlain^ you hayejlain the heft Man 
of all Greece. Upon thefe then- Words every Man 
fo lamented the Death of Socrates j calling to Mind 
that Injuftice, altho' the Poet himfelf dreamed leaft 
of him^ that the whole Theater was filled with no* 
thing elfe, but Tears and howling, for which Caufe 
the People prefently revenged his Death, by pu- 
ftifhing grievoufly the chief Authors thereof; thofe 
that were of them to be found, were put to Death 
prefently, and they that could not be found out, 
V^ere baniihed. There was alfo a Statue ereftcd in 
his Honour, in the very Market-place. If they 
therefotG at the only hearing of thefe Words upon 
^c Stage took &n Occafion to be te.Nctv^ed oC that 
^o/i imioccnt Man's : Slaugliict •, -wVvtiiX. m^x^ \xsS\. 
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Caufc may'ft thou, London^ have of Compaffion 
and Revenge, hearing the like Words to thefe, not 
pixMiouhced' only by any Stage-player at Home, but 
by nioft grave and reverend Men in all Places of 
Chriftendom, when as they fpeak moft ferioufly, ex. 
probrating often unto thee thine Ingratitude, and 
faying : Tou have/lain^ you haye /lain the beji En- 
gUfh-xnan aliy^. 

ERASMUS. 

Evert Man bewaileth the Death of Sir Tho- 
mas MoRE^ even they who are Adverfaries un- 
te him for Religion ; fo great was his Courtefie to 
all Men, fo great his Affability, fo excellent was his 
Nature. "Whom did he ever fend away from l\im, 
if he were any Thing learned, without Gifts? Or 
who was fo great a Stranger unto him, to whom he 
did not feek to do one good Turn or other? Many 
are favourable only to their own Countrymen ; 
Frenchmen to Frenchmen, Germans to Germans, 
Scottilhmen to Scots/ But the Friendfhip of hisge- 
uerous Soul extended to Irijhy to French, to Ger- 
moftSj to Scots. -This his Bounty hath fo engraven 
More in every Man's Heart, that they all lament 
his Death, as the Lofs of their own Father or Bro- 
ther ; I myfelf have feen many Tears gome, from 
thofe Men who never faw More in their Lives, nor 
ever received any Benefit from him ; yea, whilft I 
write thefe Things, Tears gufli from me whether I 
will or no. How many Souls hath that Axe wound- 
ed, which cut off More;'s Head ? 

b a ;^^>w'^ 
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JO. GOCHLEUS. 

What Praife or Honour could you get by that 
Cruelty, which you excrcifed againft Sir Thomas 
More? He was a Man of moft known and lau- 
dable Humanity, mild Behaviour, Affability, Boun- 
ty, Eloquence, Wifdom, Innoccncy of Life, Wit, 
Learning, exceedingly beloved and admired of all 
Men ; in Dignity, befides, higheft Judge of your 
Country, and next to the King himfelf^ fam.ous 
from his Youth ; beneficial to his Country for ma- 
ny Embaffages, and now moft venerable for his gray 
Head, drawing towards old Age, who having ob- 
tained of the King an honourable Difmiffion from 
liis Office, lived privately at Home with his Wife, 
Children, and Nephews, having never committed 
the leaft Offence againft any, burdenfome to no 
Man, ready to help every Body, mild and plea- 
fant of Difpofition. You have given Counfel to, 
have this fo good a Man drawn out of his own 
Houfe, out of that fweet Academy of learned and 
devout Chriftian Philofophers, for no other Caufe 
but this, that he would not juftify your Impieties ; 
his guiltlefs Confcience refifting it, the Fear of 
God, and his Soul's Health withdrawing him from 
it. Do you believe that this your wicked ra6l 
hath ever pleafed any one of what Nation, Sex, 
or Age foever ? 

PAULUS JOVIUS. 

Fortune, fickle and unconftant, after her ac- 

cuftomed Manner, and always hating Virtue, if e-- 

ver flie playM the Part of a proud and cruel Dame, 

flie hath lately behaved herfelf moft cruelly in Eng- 

/a/fJ^ under Henry the Eighth, cafting down be- 
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fore her TTfomas More^ whom the King, whilft he 
was an excellent Admirer of Virtue, hadraifedto 
the higheft Places of Honour in his Realm, that 
from theiice, being by fatal Madnefs changed into 
a Beaft, he might fuddenly throw him down again 
with great Cruelty, becaufc he would not favour 
the unfatiable Luft of that furious Tyrant, and for 
that he would not flatter him in his Wickednefs, 
being a Man moft eminent for the Accomplifliment 
of all Parts of Juftice, and moft Saintly in all Kind 
of Virtues. For when the King would be divorced 
from his lawful Wife, marry a Queen, and haften 
to difinhetit, with Shame, his lawful Daughter 
{Mary,) More Lord Chancellor was forced to ap- 
pear at the Bar guilty only for his Piery and Inno- 
cency, and there was condemned moft wrongfully 
to a moft cruel and ftiameful Death like a Traitor 
and Murderer, fo that it was not lawful for his 
Friends to bury the difmembred Quarters of his Bo- 
dy. But Henry for this Fa6l, an Imitator of Pha- 
laris, fhall never be able to bereave him of perpe- 
tual Fame, by this his unlawful Wickednefs, but 
that the Name of More fhall remain conftant and in 
Honour, by his famous Utopia. 

JO. RIVIUS, a learned Protestant. 

He that is in a Prince's G)urt, ought freely, if 
he be afked his Judgment, rather to tell his Mind 
plainly, what is moft behoofeful for his Prince's 
Good, than to fpeak placentiay tickling his Ears 
with Flattery ; neither ought he to praife Things 
which are not Praife-worthy, nor to difpraife Mat- 
ters that are worthy of high Commetvdat\syw5^\ 'S^^'* 
altho' he b^ m Dangev of getting tio'Ewovxx\>^ >j^^- 
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fuadingit, byt rather Punifhment and Difgrace for- 
gainfaj^ing Men's Appetites.-. — Such a Man wa^ 
lateW in our Memory that lingular and excellent 
for Learning and Piety, yea, the only Ornament 
and Glory of his Country Thomas Moue, who be* 
caufe he would not agree to nor approve by his 
Confent, againft his own Confcience, the new Mar- 
riage of the King of England^ who would needs bo 
-divorced from his firft Wife, and marry another^ 
he was firft caft into Prifon, one that had fingularly 
well-deferved of the King himfelf, and of England; 
and when he conftantly continued in his Opinion^ 
which he truly thought to be moft juft, moft ^awf^i 
and godly, emboldened to defend it by a fincero 
Confcicnce, he was put to Death, by that wicked 
Parricide, that moft hateful and cniel T3rrant ; a 
Cruelty not heard of before in this our Age. Oh 
Ingratitude andfingular Impiety of the King's ,vho 
could firft endure to confume and macerate with a 
tedious and loathfom Imprifonment, fuch a fincere 
and holy good Man ; one that had been fo careful of 
his Glory, fo ftudious of his Country's Profit ; he 
that had perfuaded him always to all Juftice and 
Honefty, .difluaded him from all Contraries, and 
not convinced of any Crime, nor found -in any 
Fault, he flew him (Oh miferable Wickednefs !) not 
only being innocent, but him that had deferved 
high Rewards, and his moft faithful and trufty 
Counccllor. Are thefe thy Rewards, O King? 
is this the Thanks thou retumeft him for all his 
trufty Service and Good-will unto thee ? Doth this 
Man reap this Commodity for his moft faithful Afts 
and Employments ? But, Oh More, thou art now 
happy, and enjoyeft eternal Felicity, who wQuldft 
^ rhjr Head rather than approve *ny Thing a* 
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^ gainft thine own Confciencc, who more eft^emcft 
Righteoufners, Juftice and Piety, than Life Jtfelf j 
and whilft thou art deprived of this mortal Life, 
th6u pafleft to the true and immortal Happinefs ot 
Hwiven ; whilft thou aft taken away from Men, 
tiiovL art raifed up amongft the Numbers of. holy 
$amts and Angels of Blifs. 

, C H A R L E S V. Emperor. 

Charlks V. Emperor faid unto Sir ^h^mai 
BUiot then the Kin^s AmbaflTador in his Court, af- 
ter he had heard of Bifliop Fijher and Sir T%omas 
JMore^s Sufferings ; on a Time he fpoke of it to 
Sir T^homas Eiliotj who feemed to excufe the Mat- 
ter by making fome Doubt of the Report, to whom 
th.e Emperor reply'd, " It is too true ; but if we 
" had two fuch Lights in all our Kingdoms, as 
** thefe Men were, we could rather have chofen 
** to have loft two of the beft and ftrongeft Towns 
** in all our Empire, than fuffer ourfelves to be 
^ deprived of them, much lefs to endure to have 
** them wrongfully taken from us.'* 

Thomas. More Efq; the Author's Great, 
grand-fon, concerning his U T O P I A- 

The Book that carrieth the Prize of all his o- 
ther Latin Books, of witty Invention, is his Uto- 
pia ; he doth in it moft lively and pleafantly paint 
forth fuch an exquifite Platform, Pattern, and Ex- 
ample of a lingular good Commonwealth, as to the 
fame, neither the LacedamonianSy nor the Atheni- 
ans ^ nor yet the beft of all other, that of Ox^ Romans^ 
is comparable, full prettily av\4 ^xo\>^Vj ^w^&s^5|^ 
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the faid Country to be one of the Countries of the 
Newfound Lands, declared to him in ^ntxverpy 
by Hythlodius a Portingal, and one of the Sea- 
companions o^ Americus Vefputius^ that firft fought 
out and found thofe Lands ; fuch an excellent and 
abfolute an Eftate of a Common-wealth, ihox faving 
the People were unchriftened, might feem to pafs 
any Eftate and Common-wealth, I will not fay of 
the old Nations by me before mentioned,, but eveji 
of any other in our Time. Many great learned 
Men, as Budeus^ and yoannes Paludanus^ upon 
a fervent Zeal wiflied, that fome excellent Divines 
might be fent thither to preach Chrift's Gofpel ; 
yea, there were here amongft us at Home, fundry 
good Men and learned Divines very defirous to 
take the Voyage to bring the People to the Faith 
of Chrift, whofe Manners they did fo well like. 
And this faid jolly Invention of Sir Thomas 
M o R e's feemed to bear a good Countenance of 
Truth, not only for the Credit Sir Thomas 
was of in the World, but alfo for that about the 
fame Time many ftrange and unknown Nations 
and Countrys were difcovered, fuch as our Fore- 
Fathers never knew* — '- 
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LETTER 

FROM 

Sir T H O M ^ S M O R E 

TO 

Pete.r GiLErf, concerning UTOPIA. 



^ T A M alnioft afliamcd, my deareft Peter Giles, 

I to fend you this Book of the Utopian Common- 

JL nvealthy after almoft a Year's Delay ; whereas 

* no Doubt you look'd for it within fix Weeks : For 

* as you know 1 had no Occafion for ufitig my Inven- 

* tion, or for taking Pains to put Things into any 

* Method, becaufe I had Nothing to do, but to re- 
^ peat exaftly thofe Things that I heard Raphael 

* relate in your Prefence ; fo neither was there any 

* Occafion givenfor a.ftudied Eloquence; fince as 

* he delivered Things to us o£ x\\"& ^xxSAexv^ ^^^^- 

* in a carekfs Stile, fo Ive \iem?,^ ^'^ -Njo>a.>E;Swc$ss 
' a greater Maflcr of the G^ceW^ x\taxvo\>C^& v^'^^^ 
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the plainer my Words are,, they will refemble his 
Simplicity the more, and will be by G)nfequence 
the nearer to the Ttuth; tod that is all that I think 
lies on me, and it is indeed the only Thing in 
which I thought myfelf concerned. I confefs,^! 
had yery little left on me in this Matter, for other- 
wife the inventing and ordermg of fuch a Scheme, 
would have put a Man of an ordinary Pitch, cither 
of Capacity, or of Lcarnmg, to fomc Pains, and 
have coft him fome Time; but if it had been 
neceffary that this Relation fliould have been 
made, not only truly, but eloquently, it could ne- 
ver have been performed by me, even after all the 
Pains and Time that I could have beftowed up* 
on it. My Part in it was fo very fmall, that it 
could not give me much Trouble, all that belong- 
ed to me being only to give a true and full Account 
of the Things that I had heard : But altho' this re- 
quired fo very little of my Time ; yet even that 
little was long .denied me by my other Aliairs, 
which prefs much upon me : For while in plead- 
ing, and hearing, and in judging or compofing of 
Caufes, in waiting on fome Men upon Bufinefs, 
and on others out of Refpeft, the greateft Part of 
the Day is fpent on other Men's ASairs, the Re- 
mainder of it muft'be given to nw Family at Home : 
So that I can referve no Part or it to myfelf, that 
is, to my Study: I muft talk with my Wife, and 
chat with my Children, and I have fomewhat 
to fay to my Servants ; for all thefe Thmgs I rec- 
kon as a Part of Bufinefs, except a Man will re- 
folve to be a Stranger at Home: and with whom- 
foever either Nature, or Chance, or Choice has en- 
^ S^^gcdaMan^ in any Commerce^ l\e muft endea- 
^ vour to make himfelf as acccpX«\Ac to vVolc iciowv 
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* him, as he poflibly can ; ufing ftill fudi a Temper 

* In it, that he may tiot fpoil them by an exceffive 
^ Gentlcnefs, fo that his Servants may not become 

, * his Mafters. In fuch Things as I have named 
< to you, do Days^ Months and Years flip away ; 
^ what Is then left for Writing ? And- yet I 

* have faid Nothing of that Time that muft go for 

* Sleep, or for Meat : In which many do wafte 

* ulnuil as much of their Time, as in Sleep, 

* which confumes very near the Half of our Life ; 

* and Indeed all the Time which I can gain to my- 
^ felf, is that which I fteal from my Sleep and my 

* Meals ; and becaufe that is not much, I have ' 

* made but a flow Progrefs ; yet becaufe it is fome- 
*• wliat, I have at laft got to an End of my Utopia^ 

* which I now fend to you, and expeft that after 
' you have read it, you will let me know if you 

* can put me In mind of any Thing that has efcap- 

* cd me ; for tho'Iwould think my felf very happy, 

* if I had but as much Invention and Learning as I 
^ know I have Memory, which makes me gene- 

* rally depend much upon it, yet I do not rely fo 

* entirely on it, as to think I can forget Nothing. 

* My Servant, John Clement^ has ftarted fomc 

* Things that Ihake me : You know he was pre- 

* fcnt with us, as I think he ought to be at every 

* G)nverfation that may be of ufe to him, for I pro- 
.* mife myfelf great Matters from the Progrefs he 

* has fo early made in the Greek and Roman Learn- 

* mg. As far as my Memory ferves me, the 

* Bridge over Anider at Amauroty was 500 Paces 

* broad, according to RaptaeV% Account; but 

■ * John afliires me, he fpoke ot\\y 0"^ -s^oo'^^ctsi^s 

* tiiere/bre I pray yon recollect -wVvat ^ovxc^^^ 
^ member of this, for if you agt^e ^vOcvVvcct^ 
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/ will believe that I have been miftakcn ; but if 
. < you remember Nothing of it, I will not alter 

* what I -have written, becaufe it is according to 

* the befi of my Remembrance : For as I will take 

* care that there may be nothing fallly fet dpwn ; fd 
. * if there is any thing doubtful, tho' I may perhaps 

* tell a Lie, yet I am fure I will not make one ; 

* for I wovdd rather pafs for a good Man than for 
^ a wife Man : But it will be eafy to correft this 

* Miftake, if you can either meet with Raphael 
^ himfelf, or know how to write, to him^ 

^ I have another Difficulty that preffes me nrorc, 

* and makes your writing to him the more necef- 

* fary : I know iiot whom I ought to blame for it, 
^ whether Raphael^ you, or mylelf ; for as we did 

* not think of afking it, fo neither did he of tel- 

* ling us, in what Part of the New-found World 

* Utopia 1% fituated; this was fuch an Omiffion that 

* I would gladly redeem it at any Rate : I am a- 
^ fhamed, that after I have told fo many Things 

* concerning this Ifland, I cannot let my Readers 

* know in what Sea it lies. There are fome a- 

* inong us that have a mighty Defire to go thither, 

* and in particular, one pious Divine is very car- 

* neft on it, not fo much out of a vain Curiofity of 
^ feeing unknown Countries, as that he may ad- 
y vance our Religion, which is fo happily begun 

* to be planted there ; and that he may do this re- 
^ gularly, hd intends to procure a Miffion from the 
y Pope, and lo be fent thither as their Biihpp. In 

* fuch a Gafe as this, he makes no Scruple of afpir- 

* ing to that Chara6ler, and thinks it is the rather 
^ meritorious to be ambitious of it, when one de- 

^ /ires it only for advancing t1cve C\\i\ft\«ixv RcUgjion, 
/ ^dnot for any Honour or h&s^vx^^ ^^ ^vj 
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' b^ had by it, but is afted merely by a pious 
^ Zeal. Therefore I cameftly beg it of you, if 

* you can poffibly meet with Raphael^ or if you 

* know how to write to liim, that you will be plea- 
^ fed to inform ypurfelf of thefe Things, that there 

* may be no Falfliood left in my Book, nor any 

* important Truth wanting. And perhaps it will 
^ not be unfit to let him fee the Book itfelf : For 
^ as no Man can correal any Errors that may be in 

* it, fo well as he ; fo by reading it, he will be able 

* to give a more perfc6l Judgment of it than he 

* can do upon any Difcourfe concerning it : And 

* you will be likewife able to difcover whether 

* this Undertaking of mine is acceptable to him or 

* not ; for if he intends to write a Relation of 

* his Travels, perhaps he will not be pleaCsd 

* that I Ihould prevent him, in that Part that 

* belongs to the Utopian G)mmon-wcalth ; fincc 

* if I Ihould do fo, his Book will not furprize the 
^ World with the Pleafure which this new Difco- 

* very will give the Age. And I am fo little fond 

* of appearing in Print upon this Occafion, that 

* if he dillikes it, I will lay it cifide ; and even 

* tho' he Ihould approve of it, I am not pofi- 

* tively determined as to publifhing of it. Men's 

* Taftcs.dijfFcr much; fome are of fo morofe ^ 

* Temper, fo foure a Difpofition, and make fuch 

* abfurd Judgments of Things, that Men of chear- 
^ ful and lively Tempers, who indulge their Ge- 

* niiis, feem much more happy, than thofe who 

* wafte their Time and Strength in order to the 

* publifhing fome Book, that tho' of itfelf it might 

* be ufeful or pleafant, yet mft^oc^i o^ V€\sn5J^ ^^ 

* received^ wiJl be furc to be ^vOcv^t \o^<isN&^5 
/ or ceased. Many kno^ Tj^Q\!tC\xv^ ol^^^^ccw^ 
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and othcts dcfpife it : A Man that is accuftom* 
ed to a coarfe and harfli Stile, thinks every 
Thing is rough that is not barbarous. Our trifl-. 
iiig Rrctenders to Lieaming, think all is flight , 
< that is not; dreft up in Words that are worn out of 
Ufc ; fome love only old Things, and rfiany ' 
like Nothing but what is their own. Some are 
£b foure that they can allow no Jefts, and o- 
thers arie fo dull that they can endure Nothing 
that is fliarp : and fome are as much afraid of 
any Thing tnat is quick or lively, as a Man 
bit with a mad Dog is of Water ; others are fo 
light and unfettled, that their Thoughts change 
as quick as they do their Poftures : And fome, 
when they meet in Taverns, take upon then! 
among their Cups to pafs Cenfures very free- 
ly on all Writers; and with a fupercilious Li- 
berty to condemn every Thing they do not like : 
In which they have the Advantage that a bald Man 
has, who can catch hold of another by the Hair, 
while the other cannot return the like upon 
hin^. They are fafe as it were of Gun-mot, 
fince there is Nothing in them confiderable e- 
nough to be taken hold of And fome are fo 
unthiankful, th^t even when they are well pleaf- 
fed with a Book, yet they think they owe No- 
? thing to the Author; and are like thofe rud^ 
^ Guefts, who after they have been well enter- 

* tained at a good Dinner, go away when they 

* have glutted their Appetites, without fo much 

* as thanking him that treated them. But who 

* would put himfelf to the Charge of making a 
^ Feaft for Men of fuch nice Palats, and fo diffe- 

^ rcat Taffes ; who arc fo forgetfuV of \ivfc Civilt- 
' tics tliat are done ? But do 70M otic^ c\t^T 
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« thofe Points with Raphael^ and then it will be 
< Time enough to cpnfider whether it be fit to 

* publifh it or not : for fince I have been at the 
^ rains to write it, if he confents to the publilh- 

* ing it, I will follow my Friend's Advice, and 

* chiefly y6urs. Farewel my dear Peter, commend 

* me kmdly to your good Wife, and love me dill 
' as you ufe to do, for I afllire you I love you 
^ daily more and more. 
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The Difcdutfes of 

Raphael tjYtHLODAY; 

(^ dte beft ^te of a' 

eomtnon-Wealth. 

Written J?y Sir Thomas More/ Citizen 
und Sheriff of London. 

HJS^jer f HE EIGHTH, theunconquer'd 
J)JXigo{ England^ a Prince adorned with all 
, th^ Virtues that become a gr^at Monarch ; 

having, fpme 0i|fercnces of no foiall Confequencc 
with CJ)arles the moil fercnie. Prince of Gr/?//f, 
fent me into Flanders^ as his Arabafedor, for 
treating arid compofing Matters betweeii them, T 
was Coilegue and^ (^^ompanion to that incompara- 
ble Mapi Cuthbert itonjlaly whom the King made 
lately Mafter o^the Jio//j, with fuch an^uhiver- 
fal Appla\ife^ of^whon^ I will I^y nothing, not 
became T fear that the Teftimonj^ of i Friend 
wHl be fufpefted, but rather becaufp his Learn- 
ing and Virtues arc greater than, tljat they can 
ic fct forth with Advantage % mt^ ^»$c ^^l 
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are fo well known, that they need not my Com- 
mendations, unlets, I would, ax:eording to uij?.Pro- 
verb, Shew the Sun Tvith a j^anihorn. Thofq 
that were appointed by the Prince to treat with 
us, met us '^i Bruges j according to Agreement;, 
they were all worthy Men, IPhe Markgraye of 
Bruges was their Ilead, and the chief Man a- 
jnbng them; but he that was efteemed the wifeft* 
and that fpoke fof the x^yVf^iGehrgi Tentfi^^ 
the Provoft of Cajfelfee\ both Art and Nature had^ 
concurred to make iim eloquent: He was Very 
learned in the Law ; and as he had a great Capa- 
city, fo hy a long Praftice in Affairs, he was 
very dextrous at them. After we had mdt once 
and aj^aiffi and cotdd not come to an Agreement, 
they went to Brujfels for fdme Days to receive 
the Prince's Pleafure; And fince ouf'!B.uitnefs^ did 
admit of kj- 1" went to Antwerp : While I waS^ 
there, among many that vifited me, there was one 
that' was more acceptable to me than any other j 
Peter Giles born at jUttwerpy xirho is a Man of 
great Honour, and of a good Rank inr his Town; 
yet it is,tt8t ftlch as he deferres; for I do not 
toiow if thete iTe aiiy where to be foiitid a. learn- 
cder and a better bred Jnoung Man : for a€ he is 
both a very worthy Pfenon, and a very knovnng 
Man; fo he is fo civil to ill Men, and yet fo pat- 
ticul-arlyOkiiid to his Friends, and is fo full of Can- 
dSur and" Affe6Uon, that there is not perhapis a- 
bove one or two to be found any where, that is 
in all Refpefts fo perfeft a Friend as he is: He 
is extraordihartly modeft, there is no Artifice in 
liim ; and yet no Man has more of a prudent Sini- 
pljcltythan he has : His Convcrfadoti ^^v fe ^V^t? 

^r and fo ijinowntiy ch«ar£al> xhaxlcfe^tccj^^^ 
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^fildm ttgrcat meafure Icflen any Longings to go 
]back to my Country, and to my Wife Mid Child- 
■rcn, vWhich an Abfence of four Months had quick- 
jocd viery much. One Day as I was returning 
'Home firqm Mafc at St. Maries^ which is the 
idlicf Church, and the tnoft frequented of any ipi 
ImAitwerpyl /aw him Sy Accident talking with 
a Stranger, that fcemed paft the Flower of his 
>^9kge.; his S'ace was taimed, he had a long Beard^ 
•jard his Qoak was hangmg xrarelefly about him, 
jffo that: by iisiooks md Habit, I concluded he 
-jwas a Seaman* As foon as Peter faw me, he 
*came uui faluted me ;• and as I was* returning his 
cCivility, ic took me afide^ laid pointing to him 
.with whom he -had been difcourfing, he laid. Do 
:3r0U fee that Man-? J was juft thii^king to bring 
;\iin\ to you* j anfwcred, he fliould have been 
-yeiy wdcoinc on your .Account: And on his owii 
.too, replied lie, it you knew the Man, for there 
is none alive -that can give you fo copious an 
tAccDunt of unknown Nations and Countries as 
he can do; .F^ch J know you very much de- 
-fire. Then faid I, I did not guefs amifs, for at 
firft fight. I -took hi^'for a Seaman ; Buf you ate 
i^puich miftakeQ, > faid he, for he has not tailed as - 
a, Seaman, but as a Traveller, or rather as a Phi- 
lofopher; hr x\i\% Rapha^l^ who from his Family 
carries tfee Name of Hythloday^ as he is not ig- 
norant of the Latin Tongue, fb he is eminchtly 
learned in the Greek, 'having applied himfelf 
jaaore particularly to that than to the former, be- 
caufe he had given himfelf much to Philofophy^ 
in which. he knew that the -jRomans W^^ \^ ^^ 
pothirig^ that is valuable^ excerpt -^V^x. \^ "^^ "^ 
iouad m Sf/(f^ca mi Cicero, lift \^ tsi ^^rtu^^ 

B 2 
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by Birth, and was fo defirous of feeing the Worlds 
that he divided his Eftate among his Brothers, and 
run Fortunes with Americus Veffutius^ and bore a 
Sh^re in three of his four .Voyages, that are now 
publiflied; only he did ;ic^ return with him 'in 
his laft, but pbt^cd leaye bf him ahnoft by 
Force, th^t he xhight bi? one of jhof^ four and 
twenty yfho were left at the fartheft Place at 
which they .touched, in their laft Voyage to New 
Cajlile. The leaving him jhus, did not a little 
gratifieone that was more fond^of travelling than 
of retuniing Home, to be buried in his ownf.Q>un- 
tiy ; for he u{^d often to fay, that the .Way to 
Jleaven was the fame from all Places; aha he 
that had no Grave, had the Heavens ftill over 
him. , Yet this Difpofition bf Mind had c<^ him 
dear, if God had not been very gracious to him ; 
for after he, with five Caftilians had travelled o- 
ver many Countries, at laft, by a ftrange good 
Fottune, ^e got to Ceylon^ and from thence to 
Calicut J and there he very happily found fome 
Portuguefe Ships ; and fo, beyond all Men's Ex- 
peftations, he came back to his own Country. 
When Peter had faid this to me, I thanked him- 
for his Kindn.^fs,: in intending to give me the 
Acquaintance of ^ Man, whofe Conv^rfation he 
knew would b^ fo acceptable to me; and upon 
that Raphael find I embraced one another : And 
after thofe Civilities were paft, which are ordi- 
nary for Strangers upon their firft Meeting, we 
went all to my Houfe, and entering . into the 
Garden, fat 4o>vn on a green Bank, and enter- 
tained one another in Difcourfe. He told us, 
that when Vefputius had failed away, he and his 
Compamons ^2lX ftaid behin4 in. .iViw Caftile^ 
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did by Degrees infinuate themfelves into the Peo- 
ple ot the Country, meeting often with them, and 
•treating them gently : and at laft they grew not 
'Only to live among theni without Danger, but to 
converfe familiarly with them; ^d got fo far 
mto the Heart • of a Prince, whofe Name arid 
G)tmtry' I have forgot, that he both fumiflied 
them ;plentifully with all Things neceflary, and 
alfo with theOwiveniences of travelling ; both 
Boats wh«i they went by Water, and Waggons 
Vhen they travelled over Land ; and he fent with 
them a very faithful Gui^e, who was to introduce 
and recommend them to fuch other Princes as they 
had a Mind to fee : and after inany Days Journey, 
Aey came to Towns, and Cities, and to Common- 
wealths, that were both happily governed, and 
well peopled. Under the jEquatofy and as far 
<m both Sides of it ^s the Sun moves, there lay 
vaft Defarts that were parched with the perpetu- 
al Heat of the Sim ; the Soil was withered, all 
Things looked difmally, and all Places were ei- 
llier quite uninhabited, or abounded with wild 
dBeafts and Serpents, and fome few Men, that were 
neither lefs- wild,', nor lefs cruel than the Beafts 
themfelves. But as they went farther, a new 
Scene opened, all Things grew milder, the Air 
lefs burning, the Soil more verdant, arid even the 
Beafts Were lels wild : And at laft tliere are Na- 
tions, Towns, and Cities, that have not only mu- 
tual Commerte among themfelves, and with their 
Neighbours, but trade both, by Sea and Land, to 
very remote Countries. There they found the 
Conveniences of feeing many Countries on all 
Hands, for no Ship went any Voyage into "^\n5lcVv 
he and his Companions were not nct^ ^^c^tcn^* 
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The&jft Vcflck that they few were flat-bottomeiL 
itheir Sails were made of Reeds and Wicker w^ 
-vcn vdofe together, only feme wetfe made of J^- 
ther ; b«t 4drterwards they found JShips ^^ v4^i 
jxxufid Keels, and Canvafs Sails, and in all Things 
;like our Ships ; 4ind the Seamen undeailpod both 
tAfbtmomy and IjUvigation, He got wonderfully 
.into their' Favour,* by Ihewing jthem the XJfc of tlie 
'Needle, of which till then they were Utterly ig- 
■norai^ ; a^ whereas they failed befo]:e wkh gc^t 
iCaudon, and only in Summer Time, aow they 
:count ^1 Seafon$ alike, trufting wholly to t^ 
Loadftone, iiji which they are pefhaps ^oaore fecijUQ^ 
.than fafe; fo tha£ there is R.eafi:)n to fear, that ^s 
-Difcovery which '^ts^ thought would prove ^ 
much to their Advantage, may by diei^- Impu- 
dence become an Occafion of n^uch Mifchiei jfto 
them. But it were too long to dwell on all th^ 
3ie told us, he had obferved in every Plgce, it 
firould be too great a DigreiDtion from our rJrefent 
-Purpofe : And whatever is ncceflfary to be told, 
chiefly concerning the wife and prudent Jnftitutiou$ 
ithat he obferved among civilized Nations, may 
perhaps be related hy us on a more proper Oc- 
irafion. We alk^d him naany Queftions concerning 
all thcfe Things, to which he anfwercd very wil-^ 
lingly ^ only we made no Enquiries aft^r Monfters, 
-than which nothing is more common ; for every 
where one may hear of ravenous Dogs and Wolves, 
land cruel Men-eaters ; but it is not fo eafy to jfind 
States that are well and wifely governed. 

But as he told us of many Things that were a- 
anifs in thofe new-found Nations, fo he reckoned 
up not a few Things, from which Patterns might 
l^e taken for corte^timg the "Exron o£ Klb!^&'^^ucKv% 
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mhtig vrhom we live ; df vHch ^Account maj^ 
he giveiiy ^ ^ ^'^^ already promifed, at fome o« 
At# Time; for at prefcnif 1 iiltcttid;. only to relator 
tfacxtb Particulars that he' told ujs of t£^ Manners and 
i^s of the Utopians : Bnt Twill begin with tha 
Oecafion thiu: led us to ^eak of th^t Commoiv 
W^tfa. After Raphael had difcourfed with great 
Judigmefit of the Errors that were both anumg ufr 
Ai thefe Nations, of which there wii no IxBalt 
MFumb^/ ^d had treated of the wife Liftitutionfr 
bddt here and there, and had Q)oken as diltiniSlly 
of the Cuftoms and Groverninent of every Natiom 

. difough which he had paft, as if he had fpent hi& 
Whote Life in it ; Peter being ilruck with Adn^« 
Ation, faidy I wonder, Raphael^ how it com^s that 
you eciter into no King's Service, for I am 
fiire there are none to whom, you would not h9 
tttiy atcceptable : For ypur Learning and Know- 
Il^ge, both of Men and Things,- is fuch that you 
Htc^iA not only entertain them very pleafantly, ' 
bwt b'e'^bf good ufe to them, by the Examples thar 
y<3fQ, could fet'bt^re them, and the Advices that 
you could give theni; and by thisMegms you - 
^ould botli ferve your own Mereft, and be of 
gteat Ufe to all your Friends. As for my Friends, 
aftfwer'd he, I need not be much concerned, having 
itready done all that was incumbent on me toward 
diem; fe when I was not only in good Health, 
Imt frcfii aiid young, I diftributed that among my 
Kindred and Friends, which other People do not 
part with till they are old and fick ; and then they 
unwillingly give among them, that which they can 
tejoy no longer themfelves, 1 tim^ tev^ ^iveok^ 
ought to rett contented with thi^, atA x\o\. \.6 ^»w- 

pp^ that for tb^ix Sakcs I ftvoAji.^ e\^^^ ^^^^ 
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to aKy King whatfocver. Soft and fair, . faid Peter^. 
r do not meai!i that you ihould be. a Sl-aye to any 
King, but oiily that jou fliould affift them, and bcr 
ufeful fo'them. The Change of the Word, faid 
he, does riot alter tlie^Matter/ But term. iC as you 
will, replied ftiiflr, I do not fee any iHher way in 
which yoiii tan be fo ufeful, both in private to 
ydur Friehds, and to the Publick, arid by which 
yoii tan make yoiar ovht O)ndition fiappier'/ Hap-, 
pier ! anfwer'd Rapbdeiy h that to be comp^ed in 
a way fo abiiorrent to my Genius ? Now I live as, 
r will, to which I believe few 0)urtiers can pre-, 
tend: And there are fo very many that court the 
Favour of great Men, that there will be no .great 
Lofs, if they are not troubled either ■w;ith' me, oc 
witl^i oth^s of my Tenipiftr. .Upon this, I faid, 
I preceive Raphael thaf you'neither defire Wealth 
nor Greatnefs ; and indeed lvalue and admire fucjh * 
a Man much more than I do any of the .great 
Men in the World. Yet I think you would do a 
Thing well becommg fo gendrbiis and fo philofo^ 

?hical a^oul as yours is, "if' you would apply your 
Imc and' Thoughts to public^ Affairs, even 
though you may happen to find that a little uneafy 
to yourielf ; and this you can never .do "With fo 
much Advantage, as by being taken into the G)un- 
cil of fomd great Prince, and by fetting him on to 
noble and worthy Things, which I r know you 
would do if ycJu Were in'fuch a Poft;-for the 
Springs both of Good and Evil, flow over a 
whole Nation, from the Prince, as from st lafting 
Fountain. So much Learning as you have, even 
without Practice in Affairs ; or fo great a ,Pra6licc 
as jrou have had, without any oxivfct "Ld^ttiing^ 
^^uld render yoxi a very j5t Co>3«i4\lov: Xio W5 ^^K^sw^ 
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wliatfoever. You are 4oubIy miftaken, faid he, 
Mr. Mbre^ fcoth In your Opinion of me, and in 
the Judgment that you ijiake pf Things ? for as I 
Jiaye not that Capacity that you fency to be in me; 
fo if I had it, the Publipk vould not be one Jot 
the better, whei> I hg.d facrificed my Quiet to it, 
For nioft Princes apply tbemfelves more to war^ 
like Matters, thatji jto the ufeful Arts of Pcjice ; 
And in jhefe J ij^pither have any Knowledge, nor do 
I mucKMeDif e it : They are generally more fct on ac^ 
quiri^gnew Kingdoms, right or wroijig, than on 
governing thofe well th^t they have : Apd ^mong 
the Minfilers of Princjes, thprp ar^ tiojip thqit either 
are not fo wife as not to need any Affiftanpe, or at 
leaft that do not think themfelves fo wife, that 
they imagine they need none; and if they do court 
any, it is only thofe for whom the Prince has much 
perfonal Favour, whom by their Farmings ai)d Flat- 
teries tl^ey endeavour tp fix to thcii own Intcrcfts : 
And bdeed Nature has fo made us, tliat wc all 
love to be flattered, and to pleafe ourfelves with our 
ownNotions. The old Crow loves his Young, and 
the Ape his CuJ)Sy No^y if in fuch a Cpurt, made 
up of Performs that epvy all others, and do only 
admire themfelves, one ihould but prpppfe any 
Thing that he had cither read in Hiftory, pr ob- 
ferved in his Travels, the reft would think that 
the Reputation of their Wifdom v/Quld fink, and 
that there lutercfts would bfc jnuch deprcffcd, if 
they could not run it down : And if all other 
Things failed, then they would fly to this, That 
fuch or fuch Things pleafed our Anp pftors, and It: 
were well for us if wc CQuld but vc^-axO^x x^itf^Kv- 
They would fct up their Reft oxx 5\xc\v. ^w K\&^^'^ 
fs a /uiEcient Confutation of a\Vx\\t\Xco\]iA\>^*^'^^'^ 
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as if this were a greit Mifchief, that any fhould be 
found wifer than his Anceftors : But tho' they will- 
ingly Tetgp-Till the good 'l^ngs that were among 
thofc of fbhaier Ages; yet if better Things arc 
propofed, they coyer themfelves obftinately with 
this Excufe, of Reverence to pad Times. I have 
met with thcfc proud, morofe, and abfurd Judgments 
of Things in many places, particularly once in ^/(g': 
land. Was you ever tnerfe, faid I ? Yes, IVas, anfwer- 
edhe, and Raid fome Months there, nbtlong after the 
Rebellion in the ff^eji was fuppreflcd^ with a great 
Slaughter of the poor Peoplethatwcre engaged in it, 
I was thenmych obliged to that Reverend Prelate 
John Morton Archbiinop of Canterbury y Cardi-. 
dinal, and Chancellor of £;/*7^x«i; a Man, faid he, 
Peter (for Mr. More knows well what he was) 
that was not lefs venerable for his "Wifdom ana 
Virtues, than for the high Charafter he bore : He 
was of a middle Stature, not broken wit^ Age ; hia 
Looks begot Reverence rather than Feat ; his G)n- 
vcrfation was eafy, but ferioAs and grave ; he took 
Pleafure fomctimes to try the iForce of thofe that 
came ^s Suitors to him upon Bufihefs, by fpeaking 
iharply, tho' decently to them, and by th^t he dif- 
cbvered their Spirit and prefence of Mind ; with 
which he was much delighted, when it did not 
grow up to an Impudence, as bearing a great Re- 
jcmblance to his own Temper ; and he looked on* 
fuch Perfons as the fitteft Men for Affairs. He 
fpoke both gracefully and yeightily ; he was emi- 
nently fkilled in the Law, and had a vaft Under- 
ftandmg, and a prodigious Memory : And thofc 
excellent Talents with -vyhich Nature had furnilhed 
him, were improved by Study and Experience. 
WJitn I was yxx England^ the King depended much 
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on his Councils, and the Government feemed to be 
fhiefly fupported by him; for from his Youth up, 
)ie had been all along praflifed in Afiairs; and har 
vihg p^ed through many Traverfes of Fortune, he 
had acquired to his great Coft, a vaft Stock of Wif- 
dom: Which is not foon loft, when it is purchafed 
fo dear. One Day when I was dining with him, 
.there happened to be at Table one of the Engli/h 
Lawyers, who took Occafion to run out in a high 
Conunendation of the fevere Execution of Juftice 
"upon Thieves, who, as he faid, were then hanged 
fo faft, that there were fometimes twenty on one 
GH)bet; and upon that he faid, he could not won- 
der enough how it came to pafs, that fince fo 
few cfciiped, there were yet fo many Thieves left 
who were ftill robbing in all Places. Upon this, I 
who took the Boldnefs to fpeak freely before the 
Cardinal, faid, There was no Reafon to wonder at 
.the Matter, jGnce this Way of puniihing Thieves, 
was neither juft in iifelf, nor good, for the Publick; 
for as the Severity was too great, fo tlie Remedy 
was not efiedbial; fimple Theft not being fo great 
a Crime, that it ought to coft a Man his Life; and 
iio Punilhment how fevere foever, being able to re- 
ftritin thofe from robbmg, who can find out no other 
Way of Liyelyhood; and in this, faid I, not only 
you in England^ byt a great Part of the World imi- 
tate fome ill Matters, that are readier to chaftife 
thc'ir Scholars, th^ to teach them. There are dread- 
ful Punifhments enafted agaihft Thieves, but it 
were much^etter to make fuch good Proviilons, by 
which eyery Man might be put in a Mfcthod how 
to live, ind fo be preferved from the fatal Neccflity 
of ftealmg, and of dying for it, TKcvc W» V^^csy 
Care cfiough taken for that, favOi Vc, \V^t^ ^x^ ^*^^. 

B 2 Vv'^^^ 
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Handicrafts^ and tfierc is Husbandnr, by whicft 
they may make a Shift to five, unlew they have a 
greater Mind to follolv ill Courfes. That will not 
fervcyour Turtt, {aid I, for many lofe tfteir Limbs irt 
Civil ot Forrfei^ Wars, as lately in the Cof^fiKt- 
bellidil, and fometifnc igo in your Wars mxhFfance^ 
who being thus nfiutilated in the Service of their 
King tfnd Country, caA 60 fhore follow theii* old 
Trades, and are tod old fo tcarh niew ones : Bui 
fmce Wars ttre oilly accidental Things, and have In- 
tervals, let us comider tfiofc Things that fall out e- 
very Day. There is a g^ea:t Number of Noble Men a- 
mong you, that five not only idle themfelv^s a:s 
Drones, fiibiiftitig by other JVlens Laboutt, who arc 
iheiif Tenanis, and whom they pare to the (Juick, 
and thereby raife their Revenues ;^^ this being 
the only Inftance of their Frugafity, for ift* all other 
Things they are Prodigal, eveA to the Beggaring 
of themfetves :* But beMes tftfs, they carry about 
with them a huge Number of idle lellows, who 
never learned any Art by which they may gam then: 
Living; and tliefe, as foon a^ either then: Lord dies^ 
or they themfelVes fall fick, are turned out of Doors; 
for your Lords are readier to feed idle People, thaft 
to take Care of the Sick; and often the Heir is not 
able to keep together fo great a Family ais the Pre- 
deceflbr did t Now when the Sroittachs of thofe that 
arc thus turned out of Doors, grow keen, they rob 
no lefs keenly; and what elie Can they dor for 
after that, by wancfring about, they have worn out 
both their Health and their Cloaths, and are tattered, 
and look ghaftly. Men of Quality wilf itot entertain 
them, and poor Men dare not do it; knowing that 
0/7C who has been brtd up to Idlencfe atvd Pleafurc, 
aiidwho was ufed to walk about rnxViVus-S^^ot^^tA 
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Buckler^ defpiiing all the Neighbourhood with an 
infoleht Scorn, as far bdow him, is not fit for the 
Spade and Mattock: Nor will he ferve a poor Man 
for fo fmall a Hire, and in fo low a Diet as he can af^ 
ford. To this he anfwered, This Sort of Men 
. ought to be particularly Cherimed aniong us, for in 
tliem conlifts the lorce of the Armies for which 
we may have occafion; fince their Birth infpires 
them with a nobler Senfc of Honour, than is to be 
found among Tiadefmen or Ploughmen. You may 
&s well fay, replied I, that you muft chcrifh Thieves 
on the Account of Wars, for you never will want 
the one, as long ts you have the, other; an^ as Rob- 
bers prove fometimes gallant Sol<liers. fo Soldiers 
prove often brave Rofebers ; fo rieir an Alliance there 
is between thofe^ two Sorts of Life. But this bad 
Cuftoni of keeping many Servants, that is fo com- 
tnon among you, is not peculiar to this Nation. In 
Fraiue there is yet a more peftiferous Sort of Peo- 
ple, for the whole Country is full of Soldiers, that 
ire ftill kept up in Tiriie of Peace; 2* fuch a State 
of a Nation caA be called' a Peace : And thefe are 
kept in "Pzy upon the fame Account that you plead 
for thofe idle Retainers about Noblemen: This 
being a Ma^xiih of thofe pretended Statefmeh, that 
Jt is rieceflary for the publick Safety, to have a good 
Body oi Veteran Soldiers ever in readinefs. They 
think raw Men are not to be depended on, and they 
■fometimes feek Occafions for making War, that they 
may train up theif Soldiers in the Art of cutting 
.Throats,, olr as Saluji obfervcd, for keeping thciir 
Hands in ufe, that they may not grow dull by too 
fong Imcrmiflioff. But France Im Vt^vsJ^ x^ "^k^ 
ColT, how dangerous it is to fee^ ^uO^^^^.^^- *^C^^ 
Fate of the JCowans^ Carthaginianiy ^^^ S'jTxav 
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who were wont to make Cloth, arc no more able 
tb buy it; and this likcwifc makes many of them 
idle: For fince the Increafe of Pafture, God has 
puniflied the Avarice of the Owners, by a Rot a- 
mong the Sheep, which has deftroyed vaft Nirni- 
bersof them, buj had been more juftly laid upon 
the Owners themfelves. . But.fuppofe the Sheep 
ftiould encrcafc ever fo much, their Price is not 
like to fall; lincc tho' they caqnot be called a Mo-, 
nofoljy bccaufc they are not engroffed by oqe Ptr-. 
fon, yet they are in fo few Hangs, and thcfe are fo 
rich, that as they are not preft to fell them fooncr 
than they have a Mmd to it, fo they never do it till 
they have rdifed the Price as high as is poffible. 
And on the fame Account it is, that the other Kinds 
of Cattle are fo dear, and fo niucl^ th« mofc, be- 
caufe that many Villages being pulled do\yn, an^ 
all Country-Labour b^ing much ncglcfted, there are 
none that look after the Breeding of them. The 
Rich do not breed Cattle as they do Sheep, but buy 
them lean, and at low Prices ; and after they have 
fattened them on their Grounds, they fell them a- 
g|am at high Rates. And I do not think that all the 
Inconveniences that this will produce, are yet ob- 
ferved ; for as they fell th^ Cattle dear, fo if they 
are confumed fafter than the breeding Countries ' 
from which they are brought, can auord them; 
then the Stock muft decreafe, and this muft needs 
end in a great Scarcity; and by thcfc Means this 
your Ifland, that fecmed as to this Particular, th^ 
happicft in the World, will fuffer niuch by the cur- 
fed Avarice of a few Perfpns; bcfides that, the rit 
fmg Qf Com makes all People leffen their Families 
as much as they can ; and what cau t\\ofc '^Vv.o m:c. 
dI/j2xiJlcd by them do, but citliet beg ox io\>^ hsi^ 
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to this kft, a Man of a great Mind is much fooner 
drawn than to the former. Luxury likcwifc breaks 
in a-pace upon you, to fet forward yoiir Ppvierty 
and Mifery ; there is an exceffive Vanity in Appa- 
rel, and great Coft in Diet ; and that not only in 
Noblemens Families, but even among Tradcfmen^ 
and among the Farmers themfelves, and among all 
Ranks of Perfons. You have alfo many infamous 
Houfes, and befides thofe that are known, the Ta- 
verns and Ale-Houfes are no better ; add to thefe, 
Dice, Cards, Tables, Foot-ball, Tennis, and Coits, 
in which Money runs faft away ; and thofe that 
are initiated into them, muft in Conclulion betake 
themfelves to robbing, for a Supply. Banifli thofe 
Plagues, and give Order that tnele who have dif- 
peopled fo much Soil, may either rebuild the Vil- 
lages that they have pulled down, or let out their 
Grounds to fuch as will do it : Reftrain thofe En- 
groflings of the Rich, that are as bad almoft as 
Monopolies ; leave fewer Occafions to Idlenefs ; 
let Agriculture be fet up again, and the Manufac- 
ture of the Wool be regulated, that fo there may 
be Work found for thefe Companies of idle People, 
whom Want forces to be Thieves, or who now 
being idle Vagabonds, oi' ufelefs Servants, will 
certainly grow Thieves at laft. If you db not find, 
a Remedy to tliefe Evils, h is a vain Thmg to 
boaft of your Severity of punilhmg Theft ; which 
tho' it may have the Appearance of Juftice, yetiu. 
itfelf it is neither juft nor convenient : For if you 
fuffer your People to be ill educated, and their 
Manners to be corrupted from then: Infancy, and 
then punifti them for thofe Crimes to vrhvcK ^^\s. 
firil Educadoti djfpofed them. viVvW, 0& \^:Vi "^^ 



concluded from this, but that you firfl; make ThicvcSji 
and then punifli them ? 

While I was talking thus, the Counfellor that 
was prefent had prepared an A4;ifwer, and had re- 
folved to refume all I had faid, according to the 
Formality of a Debate, m which Things are gene- 
riilly repeated more faithfully than they ,are anfwe- 
red ; as if the chief Trial that were to be made, 
were of Mens Memories. So he faid to me, you 
have talked prettily for a Stranger, having heard of 
many Things among us, which you have npt been 
able to conmer weU ; but I will make the whole 

- Matter plain to you, and will firft repeat in Order 
all that you have faid, then I will fliew how much 
the IgnpraiKe of our Afiairs has milled you, and 
will in the laft Place, anfwer all your Arguments*. 
And that I may begin where I promifed, there were 
four Things Hold your Peace, faid the Cardi- 
nal, for you will not have done foon that begin 
thus ; therefore we will at prefent eafe you of the 
Trouble of anfwering, and refcrve it to our next 
Meeting, which fliall be To-morrow, if Raphaels 
Affairs and yours caii adnjit of it : But, Raphael^ 
faid he to me, I would gladly know of you upon 
what Reafon it is that you think Theft t)ught not to 
be pimifhed by Death ? Would you give Way to 
it ? or do^ you propofe any other Puniihment that 
will h^ more ufeful to the Publick ? For lincc 
Death does not reftrain Theft, if Men thought 
their Lives would be fafc, what Fear or Force 
could reftrain ill Men? On the contrary, they 
would look on. the Mitigation of the Punifliment, 
as an. Invitation to commit more Crimes. I anfwe- 
led. It feems to me a very unjuft Thing to take a- 

'^^j^a'Maa^s Life fox a little MLouey •, fct lAoxVaxv?, 
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in the World can be of equal Value vnxh k Man's 
Life : And if it is faid, that it is not for the Money 
that one fuffers, but for his breaking the Law; I 
muft fay, extream Juftice is an extrcam Injury: 
For we ought not to approve of thefe terrible jLaw$ 
that make the fmalleft Offences Capital ; tior of that 
Opinion of the Stoicks that makes all Crimes equal^ 
as if there were no Difference to be made between 
the killing a Man, and the taking his Purfe; be- 
tween which, if we examine Things impartially^ 
there is no Likcnefs nor Proportion. God has 
commanded us not to kill, and fhall we kill fo ea^- 
ly for a little Money ? But if one fhall fay, That 
by that Law we are only forbid to kill any, except 
when the Laws of the Land allow of it ; upon the . 
fame Grounds, Laws may be made to allow of A* 
dultery and Petjury in /ome Cafes : for God hav- 
ing taken from us the Right o£ difpofing, either of 
our, own, or of other People's Lives, if it is pre- 
tended that the mutual Confent of Men in making 
Laws, allowing of Manflaughter in Cafes in which 
God has given us no Exainple,. frees People from 
the Obligation of the Divine Law, and \o makes 
Murder a lawful Aftion; What is this, but to give 
ji Preference to Human Laws before the Divine ? 
And if this is once admitted, by the fame Rule 
Meti may in all other Things put what^ Reftriftions 
they pleafe upon the Laws of God. if by the M(h 
faicalLiWy tho* it was rough and fevere, as being 
a Yoke laid on an obftinate and fervile Nation, Mea 
were only fined, and not put to Death for Theft ; 
we cannot imagine that in this new Law of Mercy, 
in which God treats us with the Teu4^ttkaC^ ci\ %, 
Father, he has given us a greatex»lAcc.xv^^ xoO^tm^- 
(T^ than he did to the Jexus. \J20xv xJas&fe^^^^^'^ 
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it is^ that I» think the putting Thieves to Death Is 
not lawful ; and it is plain and obvious that it is ab- 
furd, and of ill Confequence to the Common-Wealth, 
that a Thief and a Murderer ihould be equally pu- 
nilhed: for if a Robber fees that his Danger is the , 
fame, if be is conviftcd of Theft, as if he were 
guilty of Murder, this will naturally fet hiiponto 
kill the-Perfon whom otherwife he would only 
have robbed, fince, if the Puniihmejit is the fame, 
there is more Security, and lefs Danger of Difcove- 
ry, whetj he that can beft make it is put out of the 
Way ; fo that the terrifying Thieves too much, pro- 
vokes "them to Cruelty. ' . 

But as to the Queftion, What more convenient 
Way of P.unifliment can be found? I think it is 
much'eafier to find out, that, than to .invent any 
Thing tf^t is worfe ; Why fliould we doubt but 
the Way that was fo long in ufe among the old R<h 
mans^ who underftpqd fg well the Arts of Govern- 
ment, w^s very proppr for their Punifliment ? they 
condemned fuch as they found guilty of great 
Crimes, to work their whole Lives in Quarries, or 
to digm Mines with Chains about them. But the 
Method that I liked beft, was that which I obfer- 
ved in.my Travels in Perfia^ among the Polyle^ 
rites^ who are a confiderable and well-governed 
People. They pay a yearly Tribute to the King 
o( Perfia ; but in all other Refpefts they are a free 
Kation, and governed by their own Laws. They 
lie far from the Sea, and are environed with Hills; 
and being contented with the Productions of their 
own Country, which is very fruitful, they have 
little Commerce with any other Nation ; and as 
ihty, apcording to the Genius of their Country, 
have no Appetite of cnlargmg tWvi Tiot^ct%% lc\ 
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ihcir Mountains, and the Penfion- that they pay t© 
the Perjiany fccure them from all Invafions. Thus 
they have no Wars among them ; they live rather 
conveniently than fplendidly, and may be rathet 
called a H^ppy Nation,, than either Eminent . or 
Famous ; for I da- not think thatjthey are known fo 
much as by Nan;ie to any but their next Neighs 
hours." Thiofe that lire found, guilty of Theft a- 
mongtheixi, arc bound, to make Reftitution to the 
Owtipr, and not %s it is in other ; Places, to the 
prince, for they reckon that the Prince has no 
more Right to the ftolen Goods than the Thief; 
but if that -which was ftolen is no more in Being; 
then the Goods of the Thieves are cftimated, and 
Reftitution being made out of them, the Remainder 
is given to their Wives and Children : And they 
themfelves are condemned to fervc in the Publicfc 
Works, but are neither imprifoned, nor chained, 
unlefs there happened to be fome extraordinary Cir- 
cumftances in their Crimes. They go about loofe 
and free, working for the Publick : If they are idle 
or backward to Work, they are whip'd; but if they 
work hard, they are well ufed and treated without 
any Mark of Reproach, only the Lifts of them arc 
called always at Night, and then they are fliut up, 
and they futfer no other UneaCnefs, but this of 
conftant Labour ; for as they work for the Publick, 
fb they are well entertained, out of the Publick- 
Stocky which is done differently in different PI a- 
ces : In fome Places, that which is beftowed on 
them, is raifed by a charitable Contribution ; and 
tho' tliis Way may feem uncertain, yet fo merciful 
are the Inclinations of that People, that the^ ^\^ . 
plentifully fupplied by it ; but \ti o^lVve^-x^X^^^^^y^- 
BJIck Revenues arc fet alidc fox tJafctcv v ot xJcv^^^ v^* ^ 
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conftant Tax of a Poll-money raifed for their Main- 
tenance. In fome Places they are fet to no Publkk 
Work, but every private Man that has Occafion to 
hire Workmen, goes to the Market-places and hires 
them of the Publick, a little lower than he would 
do a Free-man: If they go lazily about their Talk, 
he may quicken them with the Whip. By this 
Means there is always fomePiec€ of Work or othet 
to be done by them ; and befides their Livelihood^ 
they earn fome what ftill to the Publick. They 
wear all a peculiar Habit, of one certain Colour, 
and their Hair is cropt a little above their Ears, and 
a little of one of their Ears is cropt off. Their 
•Friends are allowed to give theiri either Meat<^ 
Drink, or Clothes, fo they are of their proper Co- 
tour; but it is Death, both to the Giver and Ta- 
ker, if they give them Money; nor is it lefs penal 
for' any Free-man to take Money from them, upon 
any Account whatfoever : And it is alfo Death for 
any of thefe Slaves (fo they are called) to handle 
Anns. Thofe of every, Divifiori of the Country, 
are diftinguiihed by a peculiar Mark : And it is ca- 
pital to lay that afide, and fo it is ajfo to go out of 
their Bounds, or to talk with a Slave of another Jti- 
rifdi6lion ; and the very Attempt of an Efcape, is 
no lefs penal than an Elcapc itfelf; it is Death for 
any other Slave to be acceflbry to it : If a Free* 
man engages in it, he is condemned to Slavery : 
Thofe that difcover it are rewarded i if Free-men, 
in Money; and ifSUves, with Liberty, together 
with a Pardon for being acceffory to it ; that fo the v 
may find their Account, rather m repenting of their ' 
Acceffion to fuch a Defign, than in perfifting in it. 
Thefis arc their Laws and Rules in this Matter; 
w which both the Gentlcncfs aai Mn^x^^^ ^ 
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them arc very obvious ; fmce by thefe Means, as 
Vices are dcftroyed^ fo Men are prcferved; but 
are fo treated, that they fee the Neceflity of being 
good : and by the reft of their life they make Re- 
paration for the Mifchicf they had formerly done* 
X^or is there any Hazard ot their falling back to 
their old Cuftoms : And fo little do Travellers ap- 
prehend Mifchief from them, that they generally 
make ufe of them for Guides, from one Jurifdiili- 
on to another; for there is Nothing left them by 
which they can rob, or be the better for it, fince 
as they are difarmed, fo the very having of Mo- 
ney is a fufficient Conviftion : and as they are cer- 
tainly puniflicd if jdifcoveted, fo they cannot hope 
to efcape : for their Habit being m all the Parts of 
it different from what is commonly worn, they can- 
not fly away, unlefs they lliould go naked, and e- 
ven then their crop'd Ear would betray theitn. The 
only Danger to be fear'd from them is their confpir^ 
ing againft the Government : But thofe of one Di- 
vifion or Neighbourhood can do Nothing to any 
Purpofe, unlets a general G)nfpiracy were laid a^ 
mongft all the Slaves of the feveral Jurifdiftions, 
which cannot be done, fincc they cannot meet or 
talk together ; nor will any venture on a Defign 
where the Concealment would be fo dangerous, 
and the Difcovery fo profitable : and none of them 
is quite hppelefs of recovering his Freedom, fincc 
by their Obedience and Patience, and by giving 
Grounds to believe that they will change their 
Manner of Life for the future, they may expert 
at laft to obtain their Liberty : and fome are every 
Year reftored to it, upon the good Qiaraftcc Oaas* 
is given of them. When I bad tt\axt^ tSi.^5sik&,\^ 
added. Thai I did not fee wbv tac\i ^"^(Vs-xJasA 
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might not be followed with more Advantage, thaa 
could ever be expe<5ed from that feverc Jnftice 
which the Counfellor magnified fo much. To all 
this he anfwered, That* it could never be fo fettled 
in England^ without endangering the whole Nati- 
on by it ; and as he faid that, he Ihook his Head, 
and made fome Grimaces, and fo held his Peace j 
and all the Company feemed to be of his Mind : 
only the Cardinal faid,. It is not eafy to guefs whe- 
ther it would fucceed well or ill, fince no Trial 
has been made of it : But if when the Sentence of 
Death were, pad upon a Thief, the Prince would 
reprieve him for a while, and make the Experi- 
xnent upon him, denying him the Privilege of a 
Sanftuary ; then if it had a good EfFe(5l upon him, 
it might take Place; and if it fuccecded not, the 
worft would be, to execute the Sentence on the 
condemned Perfon at laft. And I do not fee, faid 
he, why it would be either umiift or inconvenient, ' 
or at all dangerous, to admit ot fuch a Delay : And 
I think the Vagabonds ought to be treated in the 
fame Manner, againft whom tho* we have made 
many Laws, yet we have not been able to gam 
our End by them all. When the Cardinal had faid 
this, then they all fell to commend the Motion, 
tho' they had defpifed it when it came from me ; 
but they did more particularly commend that con- 
cerning the Vagabonds, becaufc it had been added 
by him. 

I do not know whether it be worth the while to 

tell what followed, for it was very ridiculous ; but 

I Ihall venture at it, for as it is not forreign to this 

Matter, fo fome. good Ufe may be made of it. There 

xf^as a Jeder /landing by, that coMtvXfcvfcked the 

-Fool /b naturally, that he feemed to \)e le^^ oxve. 
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The Jefts at which he offered were fo cold and 
dull, that we laughed more at him than at them ; 
yet fometimes he faid, as it were by Chance, 
Things that were not unplcafant ; fo as to juftify 
the old Proverb, ^hat he who fhroxvs the T)ice of- 
tetiy tvill fomethnes have a lucky Hit. When one 
of the Company had faid, that I had taken Care of 
the Thieves, and the Cardinal had taken Care of 
the Vagabonds, fo that there remained Nothing but 
that fome publick Provifion might be made for the 
Ppor,whom Sicknefs or old Age had difabled from 
Labour : Leave that to me, faid the Fool, and I 
fliall take Care of them ; for there is no Sort of Peo- 
ple whofe Sight I abhor more, having been fo often 
"vexed with them, and with their fad Complaints ; 
but as dolefully foever as they have told their 
Tale to me, they could never prevail fo far as to 
draw one Peimy of Money from me : For either I 
had no Mind to give them any Thing, or, when I 
had a Mmd to it, 1 had Nothing to give them : And 
they now know me fo well, that they will not lofe 
their Labour on me, but let me pafs without giving 
me any Trouble, becaufc they hope for Nothing 
from me, no more in Faith than if I were a Priejl : 
But I would have a Law made, for fending all thefc 
Beggars to Monafteries, the Men to the Benedic- 
tines to be Lay-Brothers, and the Women to be 
Nuns, The dardinal fmiiled, and approved of it 
in jeft ; but the reft liked it in eanjeft. There was 
a Divine prcfcnt, who tho* he was a grave, morofe 
Man, yet he was fo pleafed with this Refle6lion 
that was made on the Priefts and the Moidcs, that 
he began to play with the Fool^ ^tA^iA \R^^^x^^ 
This will not deliveryou ftom a\\^^?jg?x^^ «5l^^\. 
jrou take Care of us Friars. TVitJitSs ^wft ^^^^"3 
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anfwered the Fool, for the Cardinal has provided 
for you, by what he propofed for the reftraining 
Vagabonds, and fettirig them to work, for I know 
no Vagabonds like you. This was well entertain- 
ed by the whole Company, who looking at the Car- 
dinal, perceived that he was not ill pleafed at it ; 
only the Friar himfelf was fo bit, as may be eafily 
imagined, and fell out into fuch a Pa£|lon> that he 
could not forbear railing at the Fool, and called 
him KnayCj .Slanderer j Backbiter^ and Son of Per- 
ditiofij and cited fome dreadful Threatnings out of 
the Scriptures againft him. Now the Jefter tliought 
he was in his Element, and laid about him freely : 
Jie faid, Good Friar, be not angry, for it is writ- 
ten. In Patience poyefs your Soul. The Friar an- 
fwered, (for I ihall give you his own Words) I am 
not angry, you Hangman;- at lead I do not fin in 
it, for the rfahnift fays, Be ye angry ^ and fin not. 
Upon this the Cardinal admonifhed him gently, and 
wiflied him to govern his Paflions. No, my Lord, 
faid he, I fpeak not but from a good Zeal, which 
I ought to have ; for holy Men have had a good 
Zeal, as it is faid, ^he Zeal of thy Houfe hatb eat- 
en me up ; and we fing in our Church, that thofc 
who mock'd EUJha as he went up to the Houfe of 
God, felt the Eifefts of his Zeal; which that Moc- 
ker, that Rogue, that Scoundrel, will perhaps feel. 
You do this perhaps with a good Intention, faid the 
Cardinal; but, in my Opinion, it were wifer in 
3^ou, not to fay better for you, not to engage in fo 
ridiculous a Cdnteft with a Fool. No, my Lord, 
anfwered he, that were not wifely done ; for Solo" 
7iion^ the wifeft of Men, faid, jinfuuer a Fool ac* 
ron///g^ to its FoUy ; whicli I tvo^ do, ^t\d fhew 
Jiim the Ditch into which lie vj\li£a\\^ \i\\&\%xvo\. 
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tware of it; for if the many Mockers of Ebjfha^ 
who was but one bald Man, felt the Eifeft of his 
Zeal, What will become of one Mocker of fo ma- 
ny Friars, among whom there are fo many bald 
Men ? We have likewife a Bull, by which all 
that jeer us are excommunicated. When the Cardi- 
nal faw that there was no End of this Matter, he 
made a Sign to the Fool to withdraw, and turned 
the DifcQurfe another Way ; and foon after he rofc 
from the Table, and difmiffing us, he went to hear 
Caufes. 

Thus, Mr.* MorCf I have run out into a tedious 
Story, of the Length of which I had been afliam- 
ed, if, as you eameftly begged it of me, t had not 
obferved you to hearken to it, as if you had no 
liiind to lofe any Part of it : I might have contrac- 
ted it, but I refolved to give it you at large, that 
you might obferve how thofethat had defpifed what 
I had proposed, no fooner perceived that the Cardi- 
nal did riot diflike it, but they prefently approved 
of it, and fawned fo on him, and flattered him to 
fuch a Degree, that they in good earneft applauded 
thofe Things that he only liked m Jeft. Arid from 
hence you may gather, how little Courtiers would 
value either nie or my Counfels. 

To this I anfwered. You have done me a great 
Kindnefs in this Relation ; for as every Thing has 
been related by you, both wifely and pleafantly, 
fo you have made me imagine, that I was in my 
own Country, and grown young again, by recalling 
that good Cardinal into my Thoughts, in whofe 
Family I was bred from my Childhood : And tho* 
you are upon other Accounts very de^t \ici tcss.^ ^^\. 
- you are the dearer^ becaufe you Vvowovit \\N.i^i^&^«N'^ 
ry fo much ; Bat after all this 1 cawttot Occaccv'J^^ "^ 
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Opiiuon, &t I ftlU thitik that If you could overcome 
that Avcrfion which you have to the Courts of Prin- 
cesy you might do a great Deal of Good to Man- 
kind, by the Advices that you would give; and 
this is the chief Defign that every good Man ought 
to propofe to himfelf in living : for whereas your 
Friend Plato thinks that then Nations will be hap* 
py, when either Philofophers become Kings, or 
kings become Philofc^hers ; no wonder if we are 
(b far from that Happinefs, if Philofophers will not 
think it fit for them to aflift Itings with their G)un- 
lels. They ate not fo bafe minded, faid he, but 
that they would willingly do it : mary of them 
have alrdbdy done it by their Books, it thefe that 
are in Power would hearken to their good Advices. 
But Plato judged right, that except Kings them- 
felves became Philofophers, it could never be 
brought about, that they who &om their Childhood 
are corrupted with &lfe Notions, fliould fall in in* 
tirely with the Councils of Philofophers, which he 
himfelf found to be true in the Perfon o£Di$nyfius* 
Do not you think^ that if I were about any Kmgi 
and were propofing good Laws to him, and endea*- 
vouring to root out of him all the cuiiied Seeds of 
Evil that I found in him, I flxould either be turned 
out of his Court, ©r at leaft be laughed at for my 
pains ? For Inftance, what could I iignify if I 
were about the King of France^ and were called in- 
to his Cabinet-Council,' where fevcral wife Men do 
in his Hearing propofe many Expedients ; as by 
what Arts and Praftices Milan may be kept ; an^ 
fHapleSy that has fo oft flip'd out of their Hands, re- 
covered; and how the Venetians ^ and after them 
tAe re{l of Italy may be fubducdv «^tvd thetv how 
J^//^/u/^rs, Brabant^ and all jBttrgundy^ widi tot£\^ 
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other Kkgdoms which ha has fwallowed already in 
his Defigns, mny be added to his Empire. One 
pix^fes a League with the Venetians^ to be kept 
as long as he finds his Account in it, and that 
he ou^t to communicate Councils with them, 
and give them fome Share of the Spoil, till hia 
Succefs makes him need or fear them lefs, and then 
it will be eafily taken out of their Hands. Another 
propofes the hiring the Germans^ and the fo- 
curmg the Svntzers by Penfions. , Another pro- 
pofes the gainbg the Emperor by Money, which 
IS Omnipotent with him. Another propofes a 
Peace with the King of Arragon^ and in cffder to 
the cementing it, rfie yielding .-up the King of H^ 
yarh Pretenfions. Another thinks the Prince of Gflt- 
Jiile is to be wrougjht on, by the Hope of an Alli- 
ance; and that £bme of his Courtiers are to be gatOf- 
ed to the French Fa6Uon by Perifions. The hafdeft 
Point of all is what to do with England: A Treaty 
af Peace is to be £ct on FoQt, , and if their AUiance 
as not to be depended on^ yet it is to be made 
as firm as can be; and they are to be called Friends, 
l^ut fufpe^led as Enemies: Therefore the Scots are 
to be kept in Readincffe, to be let loofe upon Eng- 
land on every Occafion; tod fome baniflied Noble- 
man is td be fupportol underhand, (for by the 
League it cannot be done avowedly) who has a 
Pretenfion to the CrOwn, ' by which Means that fuf- 
pcftcd Prince may be kept in Awe. Now when 
Things are in fo great a Fermentation, and fo ma- 
ny gallant Men are joining Councils, how to carry 
on the War, if fo mean a Man as I am fliould ftand 
up, and wifh them to change ^WtVveAt Cqvx\&^'5»^ \s^ 
let Ifafy alonc^ and ftay atHome^ ^mce. ^^^'^^'^ 
dom of France was iadeed gccaxex^^wi^ic^^'^^^^ 
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be well governed by one Man; fo that he ought 
not to think of addmg others to it : And if after 
this, I fhould propole to them the Refdlutions of 
the AchorianSy a People that lie over againft the 
Hie of Utopia to the South Eaft, who having long 
ago engaged in a War, that they might gain another 
Kingdom to their King, who had a Pretenfion to it 
by an old Alliance, by whiich it had defcended to 
him ; and having conquered it, when they found that 
the Trouble of keeping it, was equal to that of gaining 
it ; for the conquered People would be flill apt to rebel, 
or be expofed to Foreign Invafions,fo that they muft 
always be in War, cither for them or againft them ; 
and that therefore they could never disband their 
Aimy : That in the mean Time Taxes lay heavy 
on them, that Money went out of the Kingdom ; 
that their Blood was lacrificed to their King's Glo- 
ry, and that they were nothing the better by it, e- 
ven in Time or Peace ; their Manners being co^ 
rupted by a long War ; Robbing and Murders a- 
bounding every where, and their Laws falling un- 
der Contempt, becaufe their King being diftrafted 
with the Cares of the Kingdom, was lefs able to ap- 
ply his Mind to any one of them ; when they faw 
there would be no End of thofe Evils, they by joiht 
Councils made an humble Addrefs to their King, 
deiiring him to choofe which of the two Kingdoms 
he had the greateft Mind to keep, fince he could 
not hold both ; for they were too great a People to 
be governed by a divided King, fince no Man 
would willingly have a Groom that fhould be in 
common between him and another. Upon which 
the good Vrincc was forced to quit his new King- 
donj to one of his Friends, (v^\\o vja% wox. Voxv'j^ af- 
^cr dethroned) and to be cor\tctvted mxViVCv^ o\^ o^^. 
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To all this 1 would add, that after all thofc war- 
like Attempts, and the vaft Q)nfufions, with the 
Confumptions both of Treafure and of People that 
muft follow them ; perhaps upon fome Misfortune, 
they might be forced to throw up all at laft ; there- 
fore it feemed nluch more eligible that the King 
ftiould improve his antient Kingdom all he could, 
and make it flouriih as much as was poilible ; that he 
Ihould love his People, and be beloved of them; that 
he fhould live among them, and govern them gent- 
ly ; and that he fliould let other Kingdoms alone, 
toce that which had fallen to his Share was big e-. 
nough, if not too big for him. Pray how do you 
think would fuch a Speech as this be heard ? I 
confefs, faid I, I think not very well. 

But what, faid he, if I fhould fort with another 
Kind of Minifters, whofe cliief Contrivances and 
Confultations were, by what Art Treafure might be 
heaped up ? Where one propofes the crying up of 
Money, when the King, had a great Debt on him, 
and the crying it down as much when his Reve- 
nues were to come in, that fo he might both pay 
much with a little, and in a little receive a great 
deal : Another propofes a Pretence of a War, that fo 
Money may be railed in order to the carrying it on, and 
that a Peace might be concluded as foon as that was 
done ; and this was to be made up with fuch Ap* 
pearances of Religion as might work on the People, 
and make them impute it to the Piety of their Prince, 
and to his Tendernefs of the Lives of his Subje6ls. 
A third oiFers fome old mufty Laws, that have been 
antiquated by along difufe; and which, as they 
had been forgotten by all the Subjc&^^ fc>JssK^\ssA^ 
been alfo broken by them; a\iA.xW\-\\^^\^'^^^SN%'^^ 
, t^c Penalties of thefe La%vs^ a^vt ^o\3X^Vos\'5> "^^ 
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vaft Trcafurc, fo there might be a very good Pre- 
tence for it, fince it would look like the executing 
of Law, and- the doing of Jufticc. A foiirth pro- 
pofes the prohibiting of many Things nnder fevetc 
Penalties, efpecially fuch Things as were againft 
the Intereft of the reoplc, and then the difpenjfing 
with thefe Prohibitions upon great Compofitions, to 
thofe who might make Advantages by breaking 
them. This would ferve two Ends, both of them 
acceptable to many ; for as thofe whofe Avarice led 
them to tranfgrcfs, would be feverely fined ; fo 
the felling Licenfes dear, would look as if a Prince 
were tender of his People, and would not cafily, 
or at low Rates, difpenfe with any Thing that 
might be againft the publick Good. Another pro^ 
-poles, that the Judges muft be made fure, that 
they may declare always in Favour fef the Prero- 
gative, that they muft be often fent for to Court, 
that the King may hear them argue thofe Points in 
which he is concerned ; fince that how unjuft foe- 
ver any of his Pretcnfions may be, yet ftill fomc 
one or other of them, either out of Contradiftion to 
others, or the Pride of Smgularity,orthatthcymay 
make their Court, would find out fcMne Pretence or 
other to give the King a fair Colour to cany the 
Point: For if the Judges but differ in Opinion, the 
cleareft Thing in the World is made by that Means ; 
difputable, and Truth being once brought in Quc^ 
ftion, the King upon that may take Advantage to 
expound the Law for his own Profit : The Judges 
that ftand out will be brought over, either out of 
Fear or Modcfty ; and they being thus gained, all 
of them may be fent to the Bench to give Sentence 
boldly^ as the King would Viavc itv "Sox ^ivt'Sx^- 
tences will never be wanting ^\vcn Scnxcncc \\ t^ 
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be given in the Prince's Favour : It will either be 
faid, that Equity lies of his Side, or fome Words 
in the Law will be found founding that Way, or 
fome forced Senfe will be put on them ; and whea 
all other Things fail, the King's undoubted Prero- 

fative will be pretended, as that which is above all 
*aw; and to which a religious Judge ought to have 
a fpecial Regard. Thus all confent to that Maxim 
oiCraJfuSy that a Prince cannot have Treafure c- 
nough, fince he muft mamtain his Armies out of it: 
That a King, even tho' he would, can do nothing 
iinjuftly : that all Propertj^ is in him, not except- 
ing the very Perfons of his Subjefts : And that no 
Man has any other Property, but that which the 
King out ot his Goodnefs thinks fit to leave him : 
And they think it is the Prince's Intereft, that there 
be as litde of this left as may be, as if it were his 
Advantage that his People jfhould have neithet 
Riches nor Liberty; • fince thefe Thmgs make them 
lefs cafy and tame to a cruel and.unjuft Government; 
whereas Neceflity and Poverty blunts them, makes 
them patient, and bears them down, and breaks 
that Height of Spirit, that might otherwife difpofc 
them to .rebel. . Now what if after all thefe Propo- 
fitions were made, J ihould rife up and aifert, that 
fuch Councils were both unbecoming a King, and 
xnifchievpus to him : And that not only his Honour, 
but his Safety confided more in his People's Wealth, 
than in his own; if I ihould Ihew, that they choofe 
a King for their own Sake, and not for his ; that by 
his Care and Endeavours they may be both eafy 
and fafe ; and that therefore a Prince ought to take - 
more Care of his People's Happinefs, than of Vska^ 
ov/n, as a Shepherd is to take mot^ C^'^^ ^^ "^"^^ 
Flock thaa of himfclf. It is a\fo wtxim^ >OjNaX^^'' 
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are much miffakcn, that think Ac Poverty of 
a Nation is a Means of thePublick Safety: Who 
quarrel more than Beggars do? who docs more 
earneftly long for a Change, than he that is uneafy 
in his prefent Qrcumftanccs ? And who run in to 
create Confufions with fo defperate a Boldnefs, as 
thofe who having nothing to lofe, hope to gain by 
them? If a King fhould fall under fo much Con- 
tempt or Envy, that he could not keep his Subjefts 
in their Duty, but by Oppreffion and ill Uiage^ 
and by impovcrifliing them, it were certainly bet- 
ter for him to qvut his Kingdom, than to retain it 
by fuch Methods, by which tho* he keeps the Name 
otAuthoiity, yet he lofes the Majefty due to itr 
Nor is it fo becoming the Dignity of a Kingto reign 
oyer Beggars, as to reign over rich and happy Sub- 
jefts. And therefore Fairittus^ that was a Man of a 
Hoble and exalted Temper, faid, he woidd rather 
govern rich Men, than be rich himfcff; and for 
Wie Man to abound m Wealth and Pleafure, \{rhen 
all about him arc mournmg and groaning^ is to be a 
Goaler a*id not a Kbg : He is an unsldiful Phyfici- 
ati, that cannot cure a IXfeafe, but by catting his 
Patient into another : So he that can imd no other 
Way for cotrefHng the Errors of Hs People, but 
by taldng from them the Convenicncies of Xifc, 
fliews that he knows not what it is to govern a free 
Nation. He himfelf ouj^ rather to fliake dff Hs 
Sloth, or to lay down his Pride ; for the Contexnpt 
or Hatred that his People have for him, takes its 
Bife from the Vices in himfelf. Let him live upon 
what belongs to himfelfj without wron^nrg others, 
and ^ccommo&zXc his Expcnce to his Revenue. Let 
■him punilh Crimes^ and by tts vnfc Co^AtsjSI let 
J^2 endeavour to prevent ihiem^ taAcet^^Mv^)^ ^^- 
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vert vrkcn he lias fu^ered them to be too common : 
Let him Tiot raflily revive Laws that are abrogated 
by difufe, cfpccklly if they have been long forgot- 
ten, and never wanted. And let him never take a- 
ny Penalty for the Breach of them, to which a 
Judge would not give Way in a private Man, but 
would look on him as a crafty and unjufl Perfpn 
for pretending to it. To thefe Things I would add, 
that Law among the MacarianSj that He not far 
from Utopia^ by which their King, in the Day on 
which he begins to reign, is tied by an Oath con- 
firmed hy folemn Sacrifices, never to have at once 
above a thoufand Pounds of Gold in his Treafures^ 
er fo much Silver as is equal to that in Value. This 
Law, as they fay, was made by an excellent King, 
who had marc Kegani to the ILich^s of his Coun- 
trey, than to Jiis own Wealth; and fo provided a- 
gainft the heaping up dfibanuch Treafure, as might 
impoveriii the People : He thought that mx)derate 
-Sum might be fufficient for any Accident ; if either 
ifie Kkg iiad Qocafion for it againft Rebels, or the 
Xingdom agait^ the Inva^oa of an Enemy, bait 
that it ixras not enough to encourage a Prince to in- 
vaide otiicf Men's Rights, whidi was the chief 
Cmife of his making that Law. He aJip thought, 
that it was a goad Provifion for a free Circulation 
of Money, idiat is neceflary for the Coutfe of Com- 
metce ardiExchange^ And 'v^hen a King muft dif- 
tribute all tbefc extraordinary Acceffions that in- 
xreafe Tfeafurc beyond the due Pitch, it makes 
him lefs difpofedto opprefs his Subje£ls. Such a 
King as this is, will .be the Terror of ill Men, and 
will be belofved of all good Men. 

If, I Sky, I Ihould ta^ oC O^vei^ «tSxiOoL\^5^ 
Tlmgs, wJtfcnjhatluift taketivVv^k^^a^^ 
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Way, how deaf would they be to it all? No Doubts 
very deaf, anfwered I ; and no Wonder, for one 
is never to offer at Propofitions or Advices, that he 
is certain will not be entertained. Difcourfcs fo 
much out of the Road could not avail any Thing, 
nor have any Effeft on Men, whofe Minds were 
prepoflefled with different Sentiments. This philofo- 
phical Way of Speculation, is not unpleafant among 
Friends in a free Converfation, but there is no 
Room for it in the Courts of Princes, where great 
Affairs are carried on by Authority; That is what 
I was faying, replied he, that there is no Room for 
Philofophy in the 0)UTts of Princes. Yes, there is, 
faid I, but not for this fpeculative Philofpphy, that 
makes every Thing to be alike fitting at all Times : 
But there is another Philofophy that is more pliable, 
that knows its proper Scene, and accommodates it- 
felftoit; and that teaches a Man to aft that Part 
which has fallen to his Share, fitly and decently. 
If when one of Plautush Comedies is upon the 
Stage, and a Company of Servants are aftbg their 
Parts, you jfhould come out in the Garb of a Phi- 
lofopher, and repeat out oiOBayiUy aDifcourfe of 
Seneca^ s to Neroj had it not been better for you to 
have faid nothing, than by mixing Things of fuch 
different Natures, to have made fuch an impertinent 
Tragi-Comcdy ? For you fpoil and cprrupt the 
Play that is in Hand, when you mix with it Thmgs 
difagreeing to it, even tho' they were better than 
it is : Therefore go through with the Play that is 
afting the beft you can ; and do not confound it, 
becaufe another that is pleafanter comes into your 
Thoughts. It is even fo in a Common-Wealth, and 
in the Councih of Princes', i£ liVQ^mvoM cannot 
he quite footed out j and i£ you c%D»fi(t cxxT^loxat^ 
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: received Vices according to your Wiihes, you mull 
^not therefore abandon the Common-Wealthjor forfakc 
the Ship in a Storm, becaufe you cannot command 
the Winds ; nor ought you to aflault People withDif- 
courfes that are out ot their Road, when you fee 
their Notions are fuch that you can nake no Impref- 
fion on them : But you ought to cad about, and as 
far as you can to manage Thmgs dexteroully, that 
fo if you cannot make Matters go well, they may 
be as little ill as is poflible ; for except all Men 
were good, all Things cannot go well; which I do 
not hope to fee in a. great while. By this, anfwe- 
. red he, all that I flidl do fhall be to prcferve my- 
felf from being mad, while I endeavour to cure the 
Madnefs of other People : For if I will fpeak 
Truth, I muft fay fuch Things as I was formerly 
• laying; and for lying, whether a Philofopher can 
. do it or not, I cannot tell ; I am fure I cannot do 
it. But tho' thefe Difcourfes may be uneafy and 
imgrateful to them, I do not fee why they Ihould 
feem foolifli or extravagant : Indeed if I Ihould ei- 
ther propofe fuch Thmgs as Plato has contrived in 
his Common-Wealth, or as the Utopians praftife in 
theirs, tho^ they might feem better^ as certainly 
they are, yet they are fo quite different from our 
Eftablilhment, which is foimded on Property, there 
being no fuch Thing among- them, that I could nof 
cxpe61: that it fhould have any Eifeft on them : 
But fuch Difcourfes as mine, that only call paft E- 
vils to mind, and give Warning of what may fol- 
low, have nothing in them that is fo abfurd, that 
they may not be ufed at any Time ; for they can . 
only be unpleafant to thofe who are veCoW^i^X'^ xvisv 
headlong the contrary Way : And *\^ N^e tkqSlV^x^- 
Iqqc ev^ry TJmg as abfurd ot e^i3JXW^^^2os.^ ^W 
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hy Reafon of die wicked Lives of min^, may fcem 
uncouth, we muft, even among Chriftians, ^vc o* 
ver prefling the greateft Part of thofe Things that 
Qm& hath caught us : Tho' he has eommanded us 
not €0 conceal them, but to proclaixxi on theHoufe- 
ttaps that which he taught in fecret. The greateft 
Parts of his Precepts are more difagreeing to the 
Lives of the Men of this Age, than any Part of my 
Diicourfe has been : But the Preachers feem to 
have kam'd that Craft to which you advife me ; 
fcr they obferving that the World would not wit 
lingiy fttte their Lives to the Rules that Chrift has 
giV€^> have fitted his Do£faine, as if it had been 
It leaden Rule, to their lives ; that fo fome Way 
<(ft other they might agree unth one another.. But I 
fee no other ESkSt of this Compliance, except it 
be that Men become more fecute in their Wicked- 
nefs by k. And tins is oil die Succefs that 1 ctn 
teve in a Court ; for I muft always diScx Aam the 
mft. tind tlien I will figtiify nothing; or if I agtve 
wim diem, then I will only help forwaxd tlieir 
Msdne^ I do not comprehend what you tacai 
hyyiyvst cafting about, or by the bending «nd lund- 
lifxg Things fo dexteroufly, diat if they go not 
"prtll^ they msy go as little ill as may be; Ft>t in 
Clouts they will not bear wkh a Man^s holding his 
.^ace, or comiiving at them: A ^bn muft h««- 
f«ced]y approve of the worft Cotmcils, and confent 
to t!he blayceft Defigns : So that one would paTs 
for a Spy, or poffibly for a Traytor, that did but 

. coldly approve of fuch wicked Pradtices : And 

when a Man is engaged in fuch a Society^ he will 

l)e fo &rfrom being able to tnend Matters by lus 

^affhg about, as you call it, tikat tie vii^ find no 

OcaOiQnS'ofdoiBg any Gottd-: Tte-S3L Ojksijwsi 
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^11 fooner corrupt him, than be the better for hhn * 
Or if notwithftandmg all their ill Company, he re- 
mains ftill entire and innocent, yet their Follies 
and Knivery will be imputed to him; and by mix- 
ing Gmncils with them, he rtiuft bear his Share o[ 
all the Blame that belongs wholly to others. 

It was no ill Simile, by which Plato fet forth the 
Unrcafonablenefs of a Philofopher's meddling with 
Government: If one, fays he, fliajl fee a great 
Company run out into the Rain every Day, axA 
delight to be wet in it ; and if he knows that k will 
be to no purpofe for him to go and perfuade theni 
to come into their Houfes, and avoid the Rain ; fo 
that all that can be expected from his going to 
fpcak to them, will be, that he fliall be wet with 
tnem; when it is fo, he does beft to keep ^tiAt 
Doors, and preferve himfelf, fince he cannot pre- 
vail enough to correft other People's Folly. 

Tho' to fpeak plainly what is my Heart, I mijft "' 
freely own to you, that as long as there is any Pro- 
perty, and while Money is the Standard of all ^ 
ther Thmgs, I caimot think that * Nation can t^ 
governed eitherjuffly or happily : Not jirfMy, bp- 
caufe the beft Thmgs will fall to the Share of the 
worft of Men : Nor happily, bccaufc all Things 
will be divided antong a few, ( and even thefe ^9 
not m all refpcfts happy) the reft being left to be 
ahfolutely miferable. Therefore when I refleiS: on 
the wife and good Conftitutions of the Utopians^ a- 
mong whom all Things are fo well governed, and 
with fo few Laws ; and among whom as Virtue h^^th 
Its due Reward, yet there is fuch an Equafity^ 
that every Man lives in Plenty ; and 'whs.tc^.^cp?^ 
jmre with them^fo many otVvct ^atvotc^ ^^jfit^^SJS^ 
xngkingucw Laws, an<yyet cm x\cxct ^'^^'^^ 
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Conftitution to a right Regulation, among whom 
tho' every one has his Property; yet all the Laws 
that they can invent, cannot prevail fo far, that 
Men can either obtain or preferve it, or be certainly 
able to diftinguiih what is their own, from what is 
another Man's; of which the many Law-Suits that 
every Day break out, and depend without any End, 
give too plam a Demonftration : When, I fay, I 
ballance all thefe Things in my Thoughts, I grow 
more favourable to Plato, and do not wonder that 
he rcfolved, not to make any Laws for fuch as 
would not fubmit to a 0>mmunity of all Things : 
For fo wife a Man as he was, could not but forefee 
that the fetting all upon the Level, was the only 
way to make a Nation happy ; which cannot be db- 
tained fo long as there is Property: For when eve- 
ry Man draws to himfelf all that-he can compafs, 
by one Title or another, it muft needs follow, that 
how plentiful foever a Nation may be, yet a few di- 
viding the Wealth of it among themfelves, the reft 
muft fall under Poverty. So that there will be two 
Sorts of People among them, that deferve that their 
Fortunes Ihould be interchanged ; the former being 
ufelefs, but wicked and ravenous ; and the latter, 
who by their conftant Induftry ferve the Publick 
more' than themfelves, being fincere and modeft 
Men. From whence I am pcrfuaded, that till Pro- 
perty Is taken away, there can be no equitable or 
juft Diftribution made of Things, nor can the World 
be happily governed; for as long as that is main- 
tained, the greateft and tlie far beft Part of Mankind, 
Will be ftill oppreffed with a Load of Cares and An- 
xieties. I confcfs, without the taking of it quite 
4iway; tbofe Prefliires that Vie on a gceal Part of 
-Mankind, may be made ligluet \ bxxxillafc^ c^^vt^^- 
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ver be quite removed. For if Laws were made, 
determining at how great an Extent in Soil, and at 
how much Money every Man muft flop, and limit- 
ing the Priiure that he may not growxoo great, and 
reftraining the People that they may not become 
too infolent, and that none might faftioufly afpire * 
to publick Employments 5 and that they might nei- 
ther be fold, nor made burthenfome by a great Ex- 
pence; fince otherwifc thofe, that ferve in them, 
will be tempted to reimburfe themfelves by Cheats 
and Violence, and it wiU become neccfTary to find 
out rich Men £ae undergoing thofe Employments 
for which wife Men ought rather to be fought out ; 
thefe Laws, I fay, may have fuch EfFeiSIs, as good 
Diet atkl Care may have on a lick Man, whofe' Re- 
covery isdefperate: They may allay and mitigate 
the Difeafe, but it can never be quite healed, nor 
the Body Politick be brought again to a good Ha-, 
bit, as long as Property remains ; and it will fall 
out as in a Complication of Difeafes, that by ap- 
plying a Remkedy to one Sore, yqu will provoke 
another ; and that wtuch removes the one ill Sym- 
ptom produces others, while the ftrengthening of 
one P^rt of the Body weakens the reft. Oh the con- 
trary, anfwered I, itfeemstame that Mencaimot 
live conveniently, where all Things are commons 
How can there oe any Plenty, where every Man 
will excufe himfelf from Labour : For as the Hope 
of Gain doth not excite him, fo the Confidence he 
has in other Men's Induftry, may make him floth- 
ful : And if People come to be pmched with Want, 
and yet cannot difpofe of any Thing as their own ; 
what can follow upon this, but per^etxial S^iJ^^scc 
and Bhodlhed, elpecially vyVvetv ii\t "^cs^xs^wj^ 
snci Authority due to Maa\fttaXC% ?^^^ ^^ "^^ 
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Ground ? For I cannot imagine how that can be 
kept up among thofe that ate in all Things equal to 
one another. I do not wonder, faid he, that it 
appears fo to you, fince you have no Notion, or at 
leaft no right one, of fuch a Conftitution : But if 
you had been in Utopia with me, and had feen 
their Laws and Rules as I did, for the Space of 
five Years, in which I lived among them ; and dur- 
ing which time I was fo delighted with them, that 
indeed I would never have left them, if it had not 
been to make the Difcovery of that new World to 
the Europeans ; you would then confefs that you 
had never feen a reople fo weU conftituted as they 
are. Yon will not eafily perfuade me, faid Peter y 
that any Nation in that new World is better go- 
gemed than thofe among us are. For as our Un- 
derftandings are not worfc than thfeirs, fo our Go- 
venmient, if Imiftakenot, being antienter, along 
Pra6lice has helped us to find out many Conveni- 
cpcies of Life : And fome happy Chances have dif- 
covered other Things to us, which no Man's Un- 
derftanding could ever have invented. As for the 
Antiquity, either of their Govfemment, or of ours, 
(aid he, you cannot pafs a tnie Judgment of it, un- 
lefs you had read their Hiilories ; tor if they are to 
be believed, they had Towns among them, before 
thefe Parts were fo much as ixihabited: And as for 
thefe Difcoveries, that have been either hit on by 
Chance, or made by ingenious Men, thefe might 
have happened there as well as here. I do not de- 
ny but we are more ingenious than they are, but 
they exceed us much in Induftry and Application : 
They knew little concerning us, before our Arri- 
val among them ; they call us all by a general 
>A&iw^ of the Nations that Vie bevoiv^ iSaa ^^vci^- 
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£Hal Line ; for their Chronicle mentions a Ship- 
wrack that was made on their Q)aft 1200 Years a- 
go ; and that fome Romans and Egyptians that 
were in the Ship, getting fafe a Shore, fpent the 
reft of their Days amongft them; and fuch was their 
Ingenuity, that from this fingle Oppoitunity, they 
drew the Advantage of Learning from thofe un- 
look'd-for Guefts, all the ufeful Arts that were 
then among the Romans^ which thofe Shipwrack^d 
Men knew : And by the Hints that they gav^ 
them, they themfelves found out even fome of 
thofe Arts which they could not fully explain to 
them; fo happily did they improve that Accident, 
of having fome of our People caft upon their Shote : 
But if any fuch Accident have at any Time brought 
any from thence into Europe^ we have been fo far 
from improving it, that we do not fo much as re-' 
member it ; as in after Times perhaps it will be for- 
got by our People that I was ever there. For 
though they from one fuch Accident, made them- 
ielves Mailers of all the good Inventions that were 
among us ; yet I believe it wotild be long before 
we would learn or put in Practice any of the good 
Inftitutions that are among them : And this is the 
true Giufe of their being better governed, and liv- 
ing happier than we do, though wc come not fiiort 
of them in pomt of Underftanding or outward Ad- 
vantages. Upon this I faid to him, I do eameftly 
beg of you, that you would defcribe that Illand ve- 
ry particularly to us. Be not too fliort in it, . but fet 
out in Order all Things relating to their Soil, their 
Rivers, their Towns, their People, their Manners^ 
Conftitution, Laws : and in i "Wotdi^ ^ ^^ax. ^cwx 
imagine wc dc&rc to know : Aud nom twiN -^^^ ^* 

F 2 ^^'^^^ 
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magine tliat we defire to know cvety Thing con* 
cerning them, of which we are hitherto ignoraxtt. I 
will do it very willingly, faid he, for I have dige- 
fted the whole Matter carefully ; but it will t^e 
up fome Time. Let us. go then, faid I, firftand 
dine, and then we fliall have Leifure enough. Be 
it fo, faid he. So we went in and dined, and af 
ter Dinner we came back, and fat down in the fame 
Place. I ordered my Servants to take Care that 
none might come and interrupt us : And both Pe- 
ter atid I defired Raphael to be as good as his 
Word : So when he law that we were very intent 
upon it, he paufed a little to recoUeft himfelf, and 
began in this manner. 



^e Second BOOK. 

THE Ifland.of Utopia, In the Middle of it 
where it is broadeft, is two Himdred Miles 
broad, and holds almoft at the fame Breadth over 
a gicat Part of it ; but it grows narrower towards 
both Ends. Its Figure is not unlike a Crefcent : 
Between its Horns, the Sea comes in eleven Miles • 
broad, and fpreads itfelf into a great Bay, which is 
environed with Land to the Compafs of about five 
Hundred Miles, and is well fecured from "Winds : 
There is no great Current ia the Bay, and the 
whole Co^ft is, as it were, one continued Harbour, 
which gives all that live in the Ifland great Conve- 
nience for mutual Conuncrce : But the Entry into 
ti'ie Bay,- what by Rocks on one Hand, and Shal- 
/ows on the other, is very darvgc\o\i^. Iw the 
Middle of it there is one fmgle B.ocW>«Vac^\^^^^^\^ 
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aboTC Water, and fo is not dangerous ; on the Top 
of it there is a Tower built, in which a Garrifon is 
kept. The other Rocks lie under Water, and arc 
very dangerous. The Channel is known only to 
the Natives, fo that if any Stranger fliould enter 
into the Bay, without one of their Pilots, he would 
run a great Danger of Shipwrack : For even they 
themfclves could not pafs it fafe, if fome Marka 
that are on their Coaft did not direft their Way j 
and if thefc fhould be but a little fliifted, any Fleet 
that might come againft them, how great focver it 
were, would be certainly loft. On the other Side 
of the Illand^ there are likcwifc many Harbours i 
and the Coaft is fo fortified, both by Nature and 
Art, that a fmall Number of Men can hinder the 
jDefcent of a great Army. But they import (and 
there remain good Marks of it to msuie it credible ) 
that this was no Ifland at firft, but a Part of the 
Continent. Utofus that conquered it (whofe Name 
it ftill carries, for uihraxa was its firft Name) and 
brought the rude and uncivilized Inhabitants into 
fuch a good Government, and to that Meafure of 
Politenefs, that they do now far excel all the refl 
of Mankind ; havmg foon fubdued them^ he de- 
figned to feparate them from the Continent, and to 
bring the Sea quite about them, and in order to that 
he made a deep Channel to be digged fifteen Miles 
long: He not only forced the Inhabitants to work 
at it, but likewife his own Soldiers, that the Na- 
tives might not think he treated them like Slaves : 
and havmg fet vaft Numbers of Men to work, he 
brought it to a fpee,dy Conclufion beyond all Men's 
Expeftations : By ^his their N^v^JcfeoMx^^ ^qt^^ 
laughed at the Folly of iVie \Jtvdie.\x^vTv^^^ %:^^^ 
tverc Uruck with Admitation atA "C^^\o^>^^' 
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they faw it brought to Pcifeftion. There are Fifty- 
four Qties in the Ifland, all large and well built : 
The Manners, Cuftoms, and Laws of all their Ci- 
ties are the fame, and they are all contrived as near 
in the fame Manner as the Ground on which they 
ftand will allow : The neareft lie at leaft Twenty- 
four Miles Diftance from one another, and the 
moft remote are not fo far diftant, but that a Man 
can go on Foot in one Day from it, to that whilch 
lies next it. Every City fends three of their wifeft 
Senators once a Year to Amauratj for confulting a- 
bout their common Concerns; for that is the chief 
Town of the Ifland, being fituated near the Center 
of itjfo that it is the moft convenient Place for their 
Aflemblies. Every Qty has fo much Ground fet 
oflffor its Jurifdi6uon, that there is twenty Miles 
of Soil round it, aifigned to it : And where the 
Towns lie wider, they have much more Grround : 
No Town defires to enlarge their Bounds, for they 
confider themfelves rather as Tenants than Land- 
lords of their Soil. They have built over all the 
Country, Farm-houfes for Husbandmen,^ which are 
well contrived^ and are furniflied with all Things 
neceflary for Cotjntry Labour. Inhabitants are fent 
by Turns from the Cities to dwell in them ; no 
Country Family has fewer than foity Men and 
Women in itj^ befides two Slaves. There is a Ma- 
tter and a Miftrefs fet over every Family ; and over 
thirty Families there is a Magiftrate fettled. Eve- 

¥Year twenty of this Family come back to the 
own, after they have flayed out two Years in the 
Country: And in their Room there are other twen- 
ty fent from the Town, that they may learn Coun* 
try Work, from thofc that have been ^Itc^dy one 
year in the Counti-y, which they m"vift. tcacV xJc^ctc 
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that come to them the next Year from the Tovta. 
By this Means fuch as dwell }xi thofe Country 
Farms, arc never ignorant of Agriculture, and fo 
commit no Errors in it, which might othcrwife be 
fatal to them, and bring them under a Scarcity of 
Com. But tho' there is every Year fuch a fliifting 
of the Husbandmen, that none may be forced a- 
gainft his Mind to follow that hard Courfe'of life 
too long ; yet many among them take fuch Plea- 
furc in it, that they defire Leave to continue ma- 
ny Years in it, Thefe . Husbandmen labour the 
Ground, breed Cattle, hew Wood, and convey it 
to the Towns, either by Land or Water, as is moft 
convenient. They breed an infinite Multitude of 
Chickens in a very curious Manner : For the Hens 
do not fit and hatch them, but they lay vaft Num- 
bers of Eggs in a gentle and equal Heat, in which 
they are hatched; and they are no fooner out of 
the Shell, and able to ftir about, but they feem to 
confider thofe that feed them as their Mothers, and 
follow them as other Chickens do the Hen that 
hatched them. They breed very few Horfes, but 
thofe they have, are full of Mettle, and are kept 
only for exercifing their Youth in the Art of fitting 
and riding of them ; for they do not put them to any 
Work, either of Plowbg or Carriage, in which 
they employ Oxen ; for tho' Horfes are ftronger, 
yet they find Oxen can hold out longer; and as 
they are not fubjeft to fo many Difeafes, fo they 
are kept upon a lefs Charge, and with lefs Trouble : 
And when they are fo worn out, that they arc no 
more fit for Labour, they are good Meat at laft. 
They fow no Corn, but that which is to be thelc 
Bread; for they drink either NVvtifc, Caj^^x^ ^x^^x- 
ry, and oftctj^ Water, fomeximt^ ^^^^> ^"^^^ ^"^T^^ 
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times boiled xntii Honey or Liquoriflii with which 
they abound : and tho' they knonsr exaftly wcU 
how much Com will fervc every To^n, and all 
that Traft of Coantry which belongs to it, yet 
they Tow much more, and breed more Cattle thaa 
are neceflary for their Confumption: And they give 
that Overplus of which they make ftoUfe, to their 
Neighbours. When they want any Thing m the 
Country which it does not produce, they fetch 
that from the Town, without carrying any Thing 
in Exchange for it: And the Magi&ates of the 
Town take Care to fee it given them : For they 
meet generally in the Town once a Month, upon 
a Fefiival Day. When the Time of Harveft comes, 
the Magiftrates in the Country fend to thcrfe in the 
Towns, and let them know how many Hands they 
will need for reaping the Harveft ; and the Numba* 
they call for being fent to them, they conunonly 
difpatch it all in one Day» 



Of their TorvnSy particularly o/* Amaurot. 

HE that knows one of their Towns, knows 
them all, they are fo like one another, except 
where the Situation makes fome Difference. I Ihall 
therefore defcribe one of them, and it is no Matter 
which; but none is fo iprqpcv as\Amaurot : For as 
none is more eminent, all the reft yielding in Pre- 
cedence to this, becaufe it is the Seat of their fu- 
prcam Council ; fo there was none of them better 
known to me, I having lived five Years altogether 
/a It 
It lies upon the Side of a HiW^ cj^ t^xivc: ^ xvfai^ 
Ground: Its JFiguye is almoG. Sc^\MLtc, fot feomxJwi 
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tme Side of it, which ihoots up almoft to the Top 
of the Hill, it runs down in a Defcent for two 
Miles to the River Snider; but it is a little broader 
the other Way that runs along by the Bank of that 
River. The jinider rifes about eighty Miles above 
•Amaurot^ in a fmall Spring at firft ; but other Brooks 
falling into it, of which two are more considerable : 
As it runs by Amaurot^ it is grown half a Mile 
broad, but it ftill grows larger and larger, till after 
fixty Miles 0)urfe below it, it is buried in the O- 
cean. Between the Town and the Sea, and for 
fome Miles above the Town, it ebbs and flows e- 
vety fix Hours, with a ftrong Current, The Tide 
comes up for about thirty Miles fo full, that there 
is nothing but Salt-water in the River, the frefli 
Water being driven back with its Force; and above 
that, for fome. Miles, the Water is trackifli, but a 
little higher, as it runs by the Town, it is quite 
f refti ; and when the Tide ebbs, it continues frelh 
all along to the Sea. There is a Bridge caft over 
the River, not of Timber, but of fair Stone, con- 
fiding of many ftately Arches ; it lies at that Part 
of the Town whichis fartheft from the Sea, fo that 
Ships without any Hindrance lie all along the Side 
of die Town. There is likewife another River 
that runs by it, which tho' it is not great, yet it 
runs pleafantly, for it rifes out of the fame Hill on 
which the Town ftands, and fo runs down through 
it, and falls mto the Anider. The Inhabitants have 
fortified the Fountain-head of this River, which 
fprings a little without the Town ; that fo if they 
Ihould happen to be befieged,the Enemy might not 
be able to ftop or divert the Courfe of ths ^^\.«^^^^ 
poi£on it; from thence it is earned m ^^tCcvK^Yv^^ 
to the lower Streets ; And' ioi xbafe ^Ni^sft^ ^Si-'^ 
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Town,to which the Water of that fmall River cair 
not be conveyed, they have great Ciftems for recei- 
ving the Rain-water, which fupplies the Want of 
the other. The Town is compaffed with a high 
and thick Wall, in which there are many Towers 
and Forts; there is alfo a broad and deep dry- 
Ditch, fet thick with Thorns, cafl: round three Sides 
of the Town, and the River is inftead of a Ditch 
on the fourth Side. The Streets are made very con- 
venient for all Carriage, and are well fheltered 
from the Winds. Their Buildings are good, and 
are fo uniform, that a whole Side of a Street looks 
like one Houfe. The Streets are twenty Foot 
broad; there lie Gardens behind all their Houfes ; 
thefe are large, but inclofed with Buildings, that 

. on all Hands face the Streets ; fo that every Houfe 
has both a Door to the Street, and a back Door to 
the Griarden : Their Doors have all two Leaves, 
which as they are cafily opened, fo they fliut of 
their own Accord ; and mere being no Property a- 
mong them, every Man may freely enter into any 
Houfe whatfoever. At every ten Years End, they 
fliift their Houfes by Lots. Tliey cultivate their Gar- 
dens with great Care, fo that they have both Vines, 
Fruits, Herbs, and Flowers in them; and all is fo 
well ordered, and fo finely kept, that I never faw 
Gardens any where that were both fo fruitful and 
fo beautiful as theirs are. And this Humour of or- 
dering their Gardens fo well, is not only kept up 
by the Pleafure they find in it, but alfo by an Emu- 
lation between the Inhabitants of the fcveral Streets, 
who vie with one another in this Matter; and there 
is indeed nothing belonging, to the whole Town, 
tjhat Is both move ufcful, and mote ijU^daAvt. So 

tAat he who founded the ToN^tv^ lecrcv&vo^^^bN^^.v 
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ken Care of nothing more than of their Gardens ; 
for they fay, the whole Scheme of the Town was 
defigned at firft by. Utopus, but he left all that be- 
longed to the Ornament and Improvement of it, 
to be added by thofe that Ihould come after him, 
that being too much for one Man to bring to Per- 
feftion. Their Records, that contain the Hiftory 
of their Town and State, are prefei-ved with an ex- 
a(?l Care, and run backwards 1760 Years, From 
thefe it appears, that their Houfcs were at firft low 
and mean, like Cottages, made of any Sort of Tim^ 
ber, and were built with Mud Walls, and thatch'd 
with Straw : But now their Houfes are three Stories" 
high, the Fronts of them are faced either with Stone, 
Plaiftering, or Brick ; and between the Facmgs of 
their Walls, they throw in -their Rubbifti ; their 
Roofs are flat, and on them they lay a Sort of Plai- 
fter which cofts very little, and yet it is fo temper- 
ed, thatas it is not apt to take Fire, fo it refifts the 
Weather more than Lead does. They have abun- 
dance of Glafs among them, with which they glaze 
their Windows : they ufe alfo in their Windows, a 
thin Linen Cloth, that is fo oiled or gummed, that 
by that Means it both lets in the Light more freely 
tp them, and keeps out the Wind the better. 



Of their Magijlratos. 

THirty Families choofe every Year a Magiftrate, 
who was called anciently the Syfhograut^hxxt 
is called the Pbilarch : and over every ten Sypho- 
grants with the Families fubje6l to tl\evc\^ xWx^ \^ 
another MagiAvatQ. who^ was arvc\ewx\^ c-a^^^ "5^^ 
Tramhr^, hm of Jate the v>4rcfc^hiltttcli* ^^ "^ 
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Syphogrants, who arc in Number 200, choofethe 
Prince out of a Lift of four, whom the People of 
the four Divifidns of the City name to them, but 
they take an Oath before they proceed .to an Elec- 
tion, that they will choofe him whom they think 
meeteft for the OiEce : They give theit Voices fe- 
cretly, fo that it is not known for whom every One 
gives his Suffrage. The Prince is for Life, unlefs 
he is removed upon Sufpicion of fome Defign to en- 
flave the People. The ^ranibors are new chofen 
every Year, but yet they are for the moft Part ftill 
contmued. All their other Magiftrates are only an- 
nual. The ^ranihors meet every third Day, and 
oftner if Need be, and confult with the Prmce, ei- 
ther concemmg the Affairs of the State in General, 
or fuch private Differences as may arife fometimes 
among the People : tho' that falls out but feldom. 
There arc always two Syphogrants called into the 
Council-Chamber, and thefe are changed every 
Day. It is a fundamental Rule of their Govern- 
ment, that no Conclufion can be made m zjxy Thing 
that relates to the Publick, till it has been mft deba- 
ted three feveral Days in their Council. It is Death 
for diXiy to meet and confult concerning the State, 
unlefs it be either in their ordinary Council, or in 
the Affembly of the whole Body rf the People. 

Thefe Things have been fo provided among 
them, that the Prince and the ^ranibors may not 
cbnfpire together to change the Government, and 
enllave the People; and therefore when any Thing 
of^reat Importance is fet on Foot, it is fent to the 
Syphogrants ; who after they have communicated 
It with the Families that belong to their Divifi<His, 
and have conlideted it among tixeitvfeVie^, tci^ke 
-Report to the Senate: and upoxv gccax Occ^^oto^ 
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the Matter is referred to the Council of the whole 
Ifland. One Rule obfcrvcd in their Council, is, 
never to debate a Thing on the fame Day in which 
it is firft propofed ; for that is always referred to the 
next Meeting, that fo Men may not ralhly, and in 
the Heat of Difcourfe, engage themfelves too ibon, 
wh}chmay biafsthem fo much, that inftead ofconfi- 
dering the Good of the Publick,they will rather ftudy 
to maintain tlieir own Notions ; and by a pcrverlc 
and prepofterous Sort of Shame, hazard their Coun- 
try, rather than endanger their own Reputation, or 
venture the being fufpefted to have wanted Fore- 
fight in the Expedients that they propofed at firft* 
And therefore to prevent this, they take Care that 
they may rather be deliberate, than fudden in their* 
Motions. 



Of their ^rades^ and Manner of Life. . 

AGRICULTURE is that which is fo unl^ 
verfally underftood among them all, that no 
Perfon, either Man or Woman, is ignorant of it ; 
from their Childhood they are inftru6):ed in it, part- 
ly by what they learn at School^ and partly by 
mftice, they being led out often into the Fields, 
about the Town, where they not only fee others at 
Work, but are likewife exercifed in it themfelves. 
Befides Agriculture, which is fo common to them 
all, every Man has fome peculiar Trade to which 
he applies himfelf, fuch as theManufa6lureof Wool, 
or Flax, Mafonry, ^ Smiths Work, or Carpenters 
Woric ; for there is no other Sort of Tx^ii^ <!^ax*>&*\fi^ 
great Edeem among them. M\ ^3cva \^^asA cr^^'^i 
they wear the fame Sort of QoOcic^ mx>KNS>>ax w^V 
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ther Diftinftion^ except that which is heceflary for 
marking the Difference between the two Sexes, and 
the married and unmarried. The Fafhion never al- 
ters; and as it is not ungrateful nor uneafy, fo it is 
fitted fpr then: Climate, and calculated both for their 
JSummers and Winters* Every Family makes their 
own Clothes; but all ameng them, Women as well 
as Men, learn one or other of the Trades formerly 
mentioned. Women for the moft Part, deal in Wool 
and Flax, which fute better with tlieir Feeblenefs, 
leaving the other ruder Trades to the Men, Gene- 
rally the fame Trade paffes down from Father to 
Son, Inclinations often following Defcent : But if 
any Man's Genius lies another Way, he is by A- 
doption tranflated into a Family that deals in the 
Trade to which he is inclined : And when that is to 
be done, Care is taken not only by his Father, but 
by the Magiftrate, that he may be put to a difcreet 
and good Man, And if after a Man has learned 
one Trade, he delires to acquire another, that is alfo 
allowed, and is managed in the fame Manner $s 
the former. When he has leam'd both, he follows 
that which he likes bed, unlefs the Publick has 
more Occafion for the other. 

The chief, and almoft the only Bufinefs of the 
Syphogrants, is to take Care that no Man may live 
idle, but that every one may follow his Trade dili- 
gently : Yet they do not wear themfelves out with 
perpetual Toil, from Morning to Night, as if they 
were Beads of Burden, which as it is indeed a hea- 
vy Slavery, fo it is the common Courfe of Life of 
all Tradefmen every where, except among the U* 
-f(?j?i/2m: But they dividing the Day and Night in- 
to twentyfonv Hours, appoint fix ot xivcCc fot Wotk^ 
three of them are before Dinxi^v •, atv^ ^%.^t x\\^\ 
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they dine, and interrupt their Labour for two Hours, 
and then they go to work again for other three 
Hours ; and after that they fup, and at eight a 
Clock, counting from Noon, they go to Bed, and 
fleep eight Hours: And for their other Hoursy be-^ 
fides thofe of Work, and thofe that go for eating 
and fleeping, they are left to every Man's Difcreti-' 
on; yet they arc not to abufe that Interval to Lur 
xury-and Idlenefs, but muft employ it in fome pro- 
per Exercife according to their various Inclinations,, 
which is for the moft Part Reading. It is ordinary 
to have publick Leftures every Morning before 
Day-break ; to which none are obliged to go, but 
thofe tliat are mark?d out for Literature; yet a great 
many, both Men and Women of all Ranks, goto 
hear Lc6lures of one Sort or anothef , according tp 
the Variety of their Inclinations. But if others, that, 
are not made for Contemplation, choofe rather to! 
employ themfelves at th^t Time in their Trade, as! 
many of them do, they are not hindered, but are 
commended rather, as Men that take Care to ferve. 
their Country. After Supper, they fpend an Hoxxv 
in fome Diverfion: In Summer it is in their Gar- 
dens, and in Winter it is in the Halls where they 
eat; and they entertain themfelves in them, either', 
with Mufick or Difcourfe. They do not fo much 
as know Dice, or fuch like foolifh and mifchie- 
vous Games : They have two JSorts of Games 
not unlike our Chefs; the one is between feveral 
Numbers, by which one Number, as it were, con- 
fumes another: The other rcfemblcs a Battle be- 
tween the Vices and the Virtues, in which the En-.- 
xnity in the Vices among themfelves, ^^^L^exs. Kr 
grecment againfl Virtue is not \m'5\c.a'i.^x\^\'^ \c^t^S.«ir 
tcd; together with the fpccvaV 01J^o5lWi^^s»'^^'^^^^ 
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the particular Virtues and Vices ; as alfo the Me- 
thods by which Vice does either openly aflault, or 
fecretly undermine Virtue ; aiid Virtue on the other 
Hand refifts it ; and the Means by which either 
Side obtains the Viftory, But this Matter of the 
Time fet off for Labour, is to be narrowly examin- 
ed, otherwifc 3rou may perhaps imagine, that fince 
there arc only fix Hours appointed for Work, thc?y 
may fall under a Scarcity of neccflary Provifions* 
But it is fo far from being true, that this Time i$ 
not fufficient for fupplying them with a Plenty of 
all Things, that are either neceflSiry or convenient; 
that it is rather too much ; and this you will eafily 
apprehend, if you confider how great a Part of all 
other Nations is quite idle. Firft, Women general- 
ly do little, who are the half of Mankind ; and if 
feme few Women arc diligent, their Husbands arc 
idle: Then confider the great Company of idle 
Priefts, and of thofe that are called religious Men; 
uAA to thefe all rich Men, chiefly thofe that have 
Eftates in Lands, who are called Noblemen and 
Gentlemen, together with their Families, made up 
of idle Perfons, that do nothing but go fwaggering 
about : Reckon in with thefe, all thofe ftrong and 
luily Beggars, that go about pretending fome Dif- 
eafc, in Excufe for their Begging ; and upon the 
whole Account you will find, that the Number of 
thofe by whofe Labours Mankind is fupplied^ i% 
much lefs than you did perhaps imagine: Then 
confider how few of thofe that work, are employed 
in Labours that Men do really need : For we who • 
meafure all Things by Money, give Occafions to 
many Trades that arc both vam and fuperfluous, 
und that fetve only to fuppott Biot and Luxury, 
^or if thofe who are at Wor\^ Vi^ie ^isx^Vyj^^ cwsr 

^1 
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jly in fuch Things as the Convenieticies of Life re- 
quirCjtherc would beTuch an Abundance of them, and 
by that mean$ the Prices of them would fo fink, that 
Tradefmen could not be niaintained by their Gains ; 
if all thofe Who labour about ufclefs Things, were 
fet to more profitable Trades ; and if all that Num- 
ber that languiflies out their Life m Sloth and Idle- 
hefs, of whom every one ccmfumes as much as any 
two of the Men that are at Work do^ were forced 
to labour, you may eafily imagine that a fmall Pro- 
portion of Time would lenre for doing all that is 
cither neceflaiyy profitable or pleafant to Matikind, 
Pleafure being ftUl kept widuri its due Bounds : 
"Which appears very ptfisiinly in Utofnay for there, 
in a great City, and in oil the Territory that lies 
iround it, you can fcarce find five hundred, cither 
Men or Women, that by their Age and Strength^ 
are capable of Labour, that arc not engaged in it; 
fcven the Syphogrants themfelyes, tho^ Ae Law ex- 
cufes them,, jnet do not exctfe themfeives, that fo 
by their Exam^es they may excite the Induftry of 
the reft of the People ; the fike Exemption is al- 
lowed to thofe, who being recommended to the 
People by the Pricfts, ate by the fecret Sufirages 
of the Syphogrants, privileged from Labour, mat 
they may ajmly themfeives wholly to Study; and 
if any ortheie fell fliort of thofe Hopes that he 
feemed to give at firft, he is obliged to go to work. 
And fometimes a Mechamck, that does fo employ 
his Leifurc Hours, that he makes a confiderable 
Advancement in Learning, is cafed from being a 
Tradefman/ and ranked among their learned Men. 
Out of theie they choofe their Ambafladors^ thelc 
Prieds, their ^ranihrs. tiid x\i^ ^xvsn.^^ >x>2^ 
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who was antiently called their Barzenes^ but is cal- 
led of late their Ademus. 

And thus from the great Numbers among them, 
that are neither fuffered to be idle, nor to be em- 
ployed in any fruitlefs Labour; you may eafily 
make the Eftimatc, how much good Work may be 
done in thofc few Hours in which they are obliged 
to labour. But beiides all that has been already 
faid, this is to be confidered, that thofe needful 
Arts which are among them, are managed with lefs 
Labour than any where elfe. The Building, or 
the repairing of Houfes among us, employs many 
Hands, becaufe often a thrjftlefs Heir fuffers a 

. Houfe that his Father built, to fall into Decay, fo 
tliat his Succeffor muft, at a great Coft, repair that 
whicli he might have kept up with a fmall Charge : 
And often it falls out, that the fame Houfe which 
one built at a vaft expencc, is neglefte.d by another 
that thinks he has a more delicate Senfe of fuch 
Things ,- and he fuifcring it to fall to Ruin,, builds 
another at no lefs Charge. But among the, C?>6>f/- 
am^ ill! Things are fa regulated, that Men do ve- 
ry feldom build upon any, new Piece of Ground ; 
and they are not only very quick in rq>airing their 
Houfes, but fliew tlicir Forefight. in preventing 
their Decay : So that their Buildings are preferved 
very long, with very little Labour : . And thus the 
Craitfmen to whom that Care belongs, arc often 
without any Employment, except it be the hewing 
of Timber, and the fquaring of Stones, thatfo the 
Materials may be in Readinefs for raifing a Build- 
ing very fuddenly, when there is any Occafion for 
it. As for their Clothes, obferve how little Work 
goes for them : While they are alLaVioxxt^ t\\cy arc 

clothed with Leather aad SVux^s^ c«& ^^i^V^?^":} ^- 
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bout them, which will laft feven Years ; and when 
they appear inPublick, they put on an upper Gar-' 
mcnt, which. hides the other : And thefe arc all. of 
one Colour, and that b the natural Colour of the 
Wool : And as they need lefs woollen Cloth than 
is ufed any where clfe, fo that which they do need,. 

" is much lefs coftly. They ufe Linen Cloth more ; 
but that is prepared with lefs Labour, and they va- 
lue Cloth only by the Whitenefs of the Linen, or 
riie Cleannefs of the Wool, without much Regard 
to the Finenefs of the Thread ; and whereas in o- 
thcr Places, four or five upper Garments of wool- 
len Cloth, and of difierent Colours, and as many 
Veils of Silk will fcarce ferve one Man; and thofe 
that are nicer, think ten too few; every Man there 
is contented with one, which very oft ferves him 
two Years. Nor is there any Thing that can tempt 
a Man to defire mbre ; for if he had them, he would 
neither be the warmer, nor would he make one 
Jot the better Appearance for it. And thus fincc 
they are all employed in fomc ufeful Labour ; and 
fincc they content themfelves with fewer Things, 
it falls out that there is a great Abundance of alt 
Things among them : So that often, for Want of 
other Work, if there is any Need of n\ehding, their 
High Ways at any Time, you wil^ fee marvellous 
Numbers of People brought out to work at theni ; 
and when there is no Occafion of any publick 
Work, the Hours of working are leflened by pub- 
lick Proclamation ; for the Magiftrates do not engage 
the People into any needlcfs Labour, fincc by their 
Conflitution they aim chiefly at this, that except in 
fo far as publick Neceflity tequvte%\x^^<l^^^^^'^^ . 
may have as much free Time fet xVv^taS.^i!^^'^.^^ 

way be neccfTary for the li^"^^^Q^^'^^^'^'^\^^5 
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Minds, ■ for in this they think the Happinefs of Life 
confifts. . . 



Oftkir Traffick. . 

BU 1/ it is now Time to explain to you the mu- 
tual Imcrcourfe of this People, thj^ir Com- 
merce, and the Rules by which all Things arc dif- 
tributed among them, , As their Cities are compofed 
of Families, fo their Families are made up of thofe 
that are nearly related to one another. Their Wo- 
men, whentncy grow up, arc married out; but all 
the Male$, both Children and GrandcluldreQ, live 
ftill in the fame Houfc, in great Obedience to their 
common Parent, unlefs Age has wcakned his Un- 
derAanding^ and in that Cafe, he that is next tohUxx 
in Age, comes in his Room, But left any City 
fliouid become either put of Meafurc great, or fait 
imder a difpeopling by any Accident, Provilion is . 
made that none of their Cities may have above fix 
thoufand Families in it, bclides thofe of the Count* 
try round it ; and that no Family may have Icfs 
than ten, and more than fixteen Perfons in it ; but 
there can be no determined Number for the Chil- 
dren under Age : and this Rule is eafily obferved, 
by removing fome of the Children of a more iruiu 
ful Couple, to any other Family that does not a- 
bound fo much in them. By the fame Rule, they 
fupply Cities that do not increafe fo faft, by others 
that breed fafter : And if there* is any Increafe over 
the whole Illand, then they draw out a Number of 
their Citizens out of the feveral Towns, and fend 
them jover to the neighbourmg Coxvutv^m^ ^l\ct^^ 
fftbcy £xxd tb^t the lahabltants H'^c viox^ ?>^^ 
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than they can well cviltivate,. ibey fijc a (^o;:^y^. 
taking in the Inhabitants to their Society, i£4^y 
will Uve with them; and where they' 4o that c^ 
their own Accord, they qui^y go mto their i>/f^ 
thod of Life, and to their Rules, and this prove; n 
Happineiis tp both the Nations : For according to 
their Conftitution, fuch Care is taken of the Spil, 
that it becomes fruitful enough for both, tha* i( 
might be otherwiCe top narrow and barren for anyone, 
of them*. But if th^ Natives r^fufe to conforitni th<^a- 
(elves to their Law;, they drive them outpf thpC?- 
Bounds which they mar]c out fqr .themfelve3, aiid^ 
ufe Force if they refift. For they accounf it a vfi- 
ry juft Canfc of War, tf any Nation will hinder p-. 
. thers to come and poiTefs a Part of their So^, of 
which they make no uC^, but let it lie idle and vq* 
cultivated; iince every Man has by the Law of 
J^atyre a Right to fuch a wafte Portion of the Earth,; 
^as is neceflary for his SubMence. If any Acsidenfr 
has fo lelfened the Number of the Inhabitants c^ a* 
9y of their Towns, that it cannot be made up froflt- 
the othec Towns of the Ifland,. without diminifhing 
them too much, which is faid to have fallen out but 
twice, fince they were fiift a People, by two Plaguea 
that were antong them; then the Number is filled 
up, by recalling fo may out of their O)lonies, for 
they will abandon their Colonies, rather than fuff^r 
any of'their Towns to fink too low. 

But to return to the Manner of their living toge- 
ther; the antientcft of every Family governs it, as 
has been faid. Wives ferve their Husbands, and. 
CWldren their Parents, and always the Yourtgcr 
ferves the Elder. Every C\Vj '\% 4vN\4t^^^\cCM5fc^ass^ 
equal Parts, and in the MvddVe o^ ^n ^\^ ^^^^ ^ssa;^ 
is a MarkoplacQ : That ^Vv\0\ v^ Xix^vj.^'^^^ ^^>^ 
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mantdTaftured by the fcvcral Families, is carried 
from thence to Houfes appointed for that Purpofe, 
in which all Things of a Sort are laid by them- 
felvcs; and every Father of a Family goes thither, 
and tiJccs whatfoever he or his Family ftand in 
need of, without either paying for it, or laying in 
any Thing in Pawn or Exchange for it. There is 
no Reafon for denying any Thing to any Perfon, 
fincc there is fuch Plenty of every Thing among 
them: And there is no Danger of any Man's aiking 
more than he needs ; for what fliould make any do 
that, fince they- are all fure that, they will* be al- 
ways* fupplied r It is the Fear of Want that makes 
any of the whole Race of Animals, either greedy 
or ravenous; but befides Fear, there is in Man a 
vaft Pride, that makes him fancy it a particular 
Glory for him to excel others in romp and Excefs. 
But by the Laws of the Utopians j there is ho Room 
for thefe Things among them. Near thefe Markets 
there are alfo others for all Sorts of Viftuals, where 
there are not only Herbs, Fruits and Bread, but alfo 
Filh, Fowl, and Cattle. There are alfo without their 
Towns, Places appointed near fome runnmg Water, 
for killing their Beafts,and for walhing away their filth; 
which is done by their Slaves, for they fuffer none of 
their Citizens to kill their Cattle, becaufe they think, 
that Pity and good Nature, which are among tho 
beft of thofe AfFc6lions that are bom with us, are 
much impaired by the butchering of Animals : Nor 
do they fuffer any Thing that is foul or unclean to 
be brought within their Towns, left the Air fliould 
be infected by ill Smells which might prejudice 
fhelr Health. In every ftreet there are great Halls 
that lie at an equal Diftance from otve ^tvo\.Vv^T;^^x\Ocv 
arc marked by naiticular Names. TVv^ S^j^Vo^kviox^^ 
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^wcU in thcfe, (hat arc fet over thirty Families^ 
fiftecA lying on one Side of it, and as many on the 
other. Jn thcfe they do all meet and eat. The 
Stewards of every one of them come to the Market- 
place at an appomted Hour ; and according to the 
Number of thofc that belong to their Hall, ithey 
carry home Provifions. But they take more Care 
of their Sick, than of any others, who are looked 
after and lodged in publiek Hofpitals : They have 
belonging to every Town four Hofpitals, that arc 
built without their Walls, and are fo large, that 
they may pafs for little Towns i By this Means^ 
if they had ever fuch a Number ot fick Perfbns^ 
they could lodge them conveniently, and at fuch 
a Diftance, thiat fuch of them as are uck of infe£ti« 
ous Difeafes, may be kept fo far from the reft, that 
there, can be no Danger ot Contagion. The Hofpitals 
are fo fumifhed and ftored with all Things thataro 
convenient for the E4fe and Recovery of the Sick ; 
and thofe that are put in thein, are all looked aftet 
ynxh fo tender and watchful a Care, and are fo con* 
ftantly treated by their ikilfulFhy£cians;thata^none 
is fent to them againft their WiU^ ib there i& fcacce 
one in a whole Town, that if he fhould fell ill; 
would not choofe rather to go thither, than lie flck 
at home. 

After the Steward of the Hofpitals has taken for 
them whatfoever the Phyfician does prefcrioe at the 
Market-place, then the beft Things that remain, 
are diftributed equally among the Halls, in propor- 
tion to their Numbers, only, in the firft Place, they 
ferve the Prince, the chiqf Pricft, the Tranibors 
and Ambafladors, and Strangers, Q£ xVv^x^ -^x^ ^^.% 
which indeed falls outbuxteX^oxcv. w^ Sssl^^^>R««\ 
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there ai* Houfes wqll fumifhed, plitlculirly stpr 
pointed when they come among them.) At the 
«aurs of Ditmer and Supper, the Syphogranty bo- 
ikig called together by Sound of Tntttipet) meett 
find eats together^ except billy fuch as ate in the 
HoIpitisQd, or lie fick at Home. Yet after the Halls 
are ierved, no Man is hindred to catty Proyifions 
Hoteiefrom the Market-place ; for they kftow that 
none does that but for feme good Re^on; for tho - 
any that will may eat at l£me, yet none does it 
trillingly, lince it is both an indecent and fooliih 
Thing, for any to give thcmffeWes the Trouble to 
make i^ady an ill Dinner at Hc^me^ vAieti there is 
a. much more plentiful one made ready for him fo 
tit^t hand. All the uneafy and fordid Services a- 

' bout thefe Halls, are performed by their Slaves; 
bitr the drefling and cooking thehr Meftt^ atid tb^ 
ord^itig their Tables^ belongs 6ttiy to the Women^ 
which goes round all the WomM Of eVety Family 
by Turns, They fit at ihr^e df mor<i Tables, ic- 
rording to their Numbers; the Mi^ti £t towards the 
Wall^ and the W^men fit <!ai tho other Side^ that 
if^ny of them 'ihould fall fuddenlv ill) which is or- 
dinary 10 Womefii with Child j foe may, without " 
difhirbing the red^ rife and go to^thc Kurfes Room, 
who are there with the fuckling Children ; where 
there is always Fire, and clean- Water at hand, and 
fomc Cradles in which they may ky the young 
Children, if there is^ Occafion for itj <ind riiat they 
may fliift and drefs them before the Fire. Every 
Child is nurfed by its own Mother, if Death or 
Sicknefs does not mtervcne; and in that Cafe the 
Syphogrants Wives find out a Nurfe quicklyj which 
js jji> hard Matter to do; for at\y otv^ xVv^t can do 

i5 oJScrs heiiCclf chciJi.Yh\\y \ Yot o.^ \Vv^^>x^mN\^V 
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inclined to that Piece of Mercy, fo the Child whom 
they nurfe, cpnfiders the Nuiie as its Mother. All 
the Children under five Years old, fit among the 
Nurfes, the reft of the younger Sort of both Sexes, 
till they are fit for Marriage, do cither ferve thofc 
that fit at Table ; or if they are not ftrong' enough 
for that, they ftand by them in great Silence, and 
eat that which is given them, by thofc that fit at 
Table; nor haVe they any other Formality of din- 
ing. In the Middle of the firft Table, which ftandis 
in the upper End of the Hall, a-crofs fits the Sy- 
phogrant and his Wife, for that is the chief and 
moft confpicuous Place : Next to him fit two of the 
moft ancient, for there go always four to a Mefs. 
If there is a Temple within that Syphogranty, the 
Prieft and his Wife fit with the Syphogrant above 
all the reft : Next them there is a Mixture of old 
and young, who are fo placed, that as the young 
are let near others, fo they are mixed with the more 
Ancient, which they fay was appointed on this Ac- 
count, that the Gravity of the old People, and the 
Reverence that is due to them, might reftrain the 
younger from all indecent Words and Geftures. 
Difhes arc not fervcd up to the whole Table at 
firft, but the beft are firft let before the Ancienter, 
whofc Seats are diftinguiflicd from the younger, 
and after them all the reft are ferved alike. The 
old Men diftribute to the younger any curious Meats 
that happen to be fet before them, if tHerc is not 
fuch an Abundance of thepi that the whole Compa- 
ny may be ferved by them. 

Thus old Men are honoured with a particular 
Refpeft ; yet all the reft fare as well as th«N[ da. 
They begin both Dinner axvA. Svi^^^t ^\^ \5otn& 
Le(^ure of Morality that u vca^ xo x!cl«c.i, V35.\s.v^ 
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fo fkort, that it is not tedious nor uneiify to them 
to hear it :-Upon that the old Men take Occafion 
to entertain thofe about them, with fome ufcful and 
pleafant Enlargements; but they do not engrofs the 
whole Difcourfe fo to themfelyes, during their 
Meals, that the younger may not put In for a Sh^re : 
On, the contrary, they engage them to talk, that fo 
they may in that free W^y of Converfntion, find 
out the Force of every one's Spirit, and obfervc 
their Temper. They difpatch their Dinners quick- 
ly, but fit long at Supper: becaufe they go to work 
aft^r the one, and are to fleep after the other, dur* 
ing which they think the Stomach carries on the 
Concoilion more vigoroufly. They never fup 
without Mufick; and there is always Fruit ferved 
up after Meat ; while they fit at Meat, fomc bum 
Perfumes, and fprinkle about fweet Ointments, and 
fweet Waters : And they are wanting in nothing 
that may cbear up their Spirits, for they give them* 
felves a large Allowance that Way, and indulge 
themfelves in all fuch Pleafures as are attended 
with no Inconvenience. Thus do thofe thut are in 
the Towns live together ; but in the Country, 
where they live at a gieeter Didance, every ono 
eats at Home, and no Family wants any neccflary 
Sort of Proviiion, for it is from them that ProvifioM 
are fent unto thofe that live in the Towns. 



Of the Travelling of the Utopians. 

r' any of them has a Mind to vifit his Frioids 
that live in fome other Town, or dcfires to tra* 
vcland fee the refl of the Country ^he obtaixxs Leave 
yery e^ly fxQxa the Syphogfmt la^ TCxwabofw.xa 
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io it^ when there is no particular .OccajSon for him 
at Home : Such as travel, carry with them a PaflC 
port from the Prince, which both certifies the Li- 
cence that is granted for travelling, and limits the 
Time of their Return. They are fumifhed with a 
Waggon and a Slave, who drives the Oxen, and 
looks after them: But unlefs there are Women in 
the Company, the Waggon is fent back at the End 
of the Journey as a needlefs Trouble: While they 
arc on the Road, they carry no Proviiions with 
them ; yet they want nothings but are every Way 
treated as if they were at Home. If they ftay in a- 
ny Place longer than a Night, every one follows 
his prcq)er Occupation, and is very well ufcd by 
thofe of his own Trade : But if any Man goes out 
of the Gty to which he belongs, without Leave, 
and is found going about without a Paflport, he is 
roughly handled, and is puniflied as a Fugitive, and 
fent Home difgracefully ; and if he falls again into 
the like Fault, he is condemned to Slavery. If a* 
ny Man has a Mind to travel only over the Precinfl: 
of his own City, he may freely do it, obtaining his 
Father's Permiffion, and his Wife's Confent ; but 
when he comes into any of the Country Houfcs, he 
mud labour with them according to their Rules, if 
he expefts to be entertained by them : And if he 
does this, he may freely go over the whole Pre- 
cinft, being thus ts ufefiil to the Qty to which he 
belongs, as if he were ftill within it. Thus you fee 
that there are no idle Perfbns among them, nor Pre- 
tences of excufing any fi'om Labour. There are no 
Taverns, no Ale-houfes, nor Stdws among them ; 
nor any other Occafions of cortui5tkL^\K<wx&0^^%«^ 
of getting into Corners or fottcvvcv^ x>ci^tc&^2vs^% \^!5^^ 
Parties: All Men live m£uW.Nww, ^ox^mx^^^ 
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obliged, both to perform their ordinary Talk, and 
to employ thcmfelvcs well in their (pare Hours. 
And it is certain, that a People thus ordered, muft 
live in a great Abundance of all Things ; and thefc 
being equally diftributcd among them, no Man can 
want any Thing, or be put to beg. ' 

In their great Council at Amaurot^ to which there 
are three fent from every Town once every Year, 
they examine what Towns abound in Provifiorts, 
and what are under any Scarcity, that fo the one 
may be fumijQied from the other ; and this is done 
freely, without any Sort of Exchange; for accord- 
ing to their Plenty or Scarcity, they fupply, or arc 
fuppliedfrom one another; fo that indeed the whole 
Ilknd is, as it were, one Family. When they have 
thus taken Care of their whole Country, and laid 
up Stores for two 'Years, which they do in Cafe 
that an ill Year Ihould happen to come, then they 
order an Exportation of the Over-plus, both of 
Corn, . Honey, Wool, Flax, Wood, Scarlet, and 
Purple; Wax, Tallow, Leather, and Cattle, which 
they fend out commonly in great Quantities to o- 
ther Countries. They order a feventh Part of all 
thefe Goods to be freely given to the Poor of the 
Countries to which they fend them, and they fell 
the reft at moderate Rates. And by this Excluinge, 
they not only bring back thofe few Thbgs that 
they need at Home, for indee4 they fcarce need 
any Thing but Iron, but likewife a great deal of 
Gold and Silver ; and by their driving this Trade fb 
long, it is not to be imagined how vaft a Treafure 
they have got among them: So that now they do 
not much care whether they fell oiF their Merchan- 
dize for Money in Hand, or \iipot\ Tt\3&. k ^e^t 
-P^rt of their Treafure is tvo\v V^v'&ot^^'&^^>^5xV\^ 
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tKeir Contra£b ilo private Man ftands bounci, but 
the Writing runs in Name of the Town; and the 
Towns that owe them Money, raife it from thofc 
private Hands that owe it to them, and la^ it up in 
their publick Chamber, or enjoy the Profat of it till 
the Utopians call for it; and they choofe rather to 
let the greateff Part of it lie in their Hands, who 
make Advantage by it, than to call for it themfelves : 
But if they fee that any of their other Neighbours 
ftand more in Need of it, then they raife it, and 
lend it to them ; or ufe it themfelves, if they arc 
engaged in a War, which is the only Occafion that 
they can have for all that Treafure that they have 
laid up; that fo either in great Extremities, or 
-fudden Accidents, they may ferve themfelves by 
it ; chiefly for hiring foreign Soldiers, whom they 
more willingly expofe to Danger than their own 
People : They give them great Pay, knowing well 
that this will work even on their Enemies, and en- 
gage them either to betray their own Side, or at 
le^ to defert it, or wUl fet them on to mutual Fac- 
tions among themfelves : For this End they have 
an incredible Treafure ; but they do not keep it as 
a Treafure, but in fuch a Manner as I am almoft a- 
fraid to tell it, left you think it fo extravagant, that 
you can hardly believe it ; which I have the more 
keafon to apprehend ftom others, becaufe if I had 
not feen it m3^df, I could not have been ealily per- 
fuadcd to have believed it upon any Man's Re- 
port. 

It is certain, that all Things appear fo far incre- 
dible to us, as they differ from our own Cuftoms : 
But one who can judge aright, 'w'vVV wci\.^^TA.'^x\si 
£nd, that £ncc their other CotvKvtvxuo\v^ SisSfc'^ '^^ 
much from ours, their \aluc oi Cio\^ ^^^ ^^ 
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^ould be meafured, not by our Sttndard^ but bjf 
one that is very different from- it; for fince they 
luve no .ufe of Money among themielves, but keep 
it for an Accident ; that tho* as it may poflibly fall 
out, it may have great Intervals ; they value it no 
farther than it defcrves, or may be ufeful to them. 
' So that it is plain, that they muft prefer Iron either to 
Gold or Silver : For Men can no more live without 
Iron, than without Fire or Water; but Nature has 
marked out no Ufe for the other Metals, with which 
we may not very well difpenfe. The folly of Man 
has enhanfed the Value of Gold and Silver, becaufe 
of their Scarcity : Whereas on the contrary they rca» 
fon, that Nature, as an indulgent Parent, has given 
us all the beft Thmgs very freely, and in great A^ 
bundance, fuch as are Water and Earth, but has laid 
up and hid from us the Thmgs that are Vain and 
uielefs. 

Ifthofe Metals were laid up in any Tower a- 
mong them, it would give Jealouftr of the Prince 
and Senate, according to that foolim Miftruft mto 
which the Rabble is apt to fall, as if they intended 
- to cheat the People, and make Advantages to them- . 
felves by it ; or if they fhould work it into Veflels^ 
or any Sort of Plate, they fear that th^ People 
nught grow too fond of it, and fo be unwilling to 
let the Plate be run down, if a War made it nece& 
fary to pay their Soldiers with it : Therefore to pre- 
:vcnt all thefe Inconveniencies, they have fallen 
upon an Expedient, which as it agrees with their other 
policy, fo is very different from ours, and will 
fcarcc gain Belief among us, who value Grold fo 
mnch, and lay it up fo carefully: For whereas diey 
eat and drink out of VefifcU o£ ^«l\ Q?t C3Jiafe^\\Nai 
tbo^ they look Ycxy pretty, ^et at^ c& xwj ^i\^ 
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Matcmls ; they make their Chamber-pots and Qofe- 
ftools of Gold ami Silver^ and that not only in 
their Publick Halls^ but in their private Homes : 
Of the fame Metals they Ukewife make Chains and 
Fetters for their Slaves ; and as a Badge of Infamy^ 
they hang an Ear-ring of Gold to fome, and make 
others wear a Chain or a Coronet of Gold ; and thua 
they take Care, by all Marnier of Ways^ that Gold 
and Silver may be of no Efleem among them ; and 
from hence it is, that whereas other Nations part 
with their Gold and their Silver, as unwillingly aa 
if one tore out their Bowels, thofe oi Utopia wouUt 
look on their giving m all their Gold or Silver^ 
when there were any Ufe for it, but as the parting 
with a Trifle, or as we would efteem the Lofs of a 
Penny, They find Pearls on th^ Coafl \ and Dia* 
xnonds, and Carbuncles on their Rocks: They da 
not look after them, but if they find them by 
Chaiure, they poliih them, and with them they Mr 
dorn their Children, who are delighted with thern^ 
and glory in them during their Childhood ; but 
when they grow to Years, and fee that none but. 
Children ule fuch Baubles, they of their own Ac-, 
cord, without being bid by their Parents, lay them. 
a£de, and would be as much alhamed to ufe thenv 
afterwards, as Children among us, when they come 
to Years, are of tl\cir Nuts, Puppets, and other 
Toys. 

IT never faw a clearer Inftance of the dififerent 
Impreflions that different Cuftoms make on Pbople^ 
than I obferved in the Amba(Iadors of the ^emo^ 
Hans who came to .Amaurot when I was there. 
And becauf e they came to treat of Afia\x^ ^^ ^^a^*^ 
Confejuence, the Deputies ftota ^n^x^ 'Xcp«'^ 
bad met to wait for their coxmxis. T^^^ ^ss&w& 



dors of the Nations that lie near Utopa^ knowing 
their Cuftoms, and that fine Clothes are of no E- 
fteem among them ; that Silk is defpifed, and Gold 
is a Badge of Infamy, ufe to come very modeftly 
clothed ; but the Anemolians that lay more remote, 
a:nd fo had little Commerce with them, when they 
imderfiood that they were coarfly clothed, and all 
in the fame nianfier, they took it for granted that 
they had none of thofe fine Things among them of 
which they made no Ufe ; and they being a vain- 
glorious, rather than a wife People, refolved to 
fetthemfelves out with fo much Pomp, that they 
fiiould look like Gods, and fo ftrike the Eyes 
of the poor Utopians with their Splendor, Thus 
three AmbaflTadors made their Entry with an hun- 
dred Attendants, that were all clad in Garments of 
different Colours, and the greater Part in Silk j^ the 
Ambafladors themfclves, who were of the Nobility 
of their Country, were in Cloth of Gold, and a- 
dorfted with mafly Chains, Ear-rings and Rings of 
Gold : Their Caps were covered with Bracelets 
fet full of Pearls and other Gems: In. a Word, 
riiey were fet out with all thofe Things^ that a- 
mong the Utopians were either the Badges of Sla* 
yery, the Marks of Infamy, or Children's Rattles,- 
It was not unpleafant to fee on the one Side how 
theylook'd big, when they compared their rich 
Habits with the plain Cloaths of the Utopians^j who 
were come out in great Numbers to fee them maka. 
their Entry. And on the other Side, to obferve 
how' much they were miftaken in thfe Impreflion 
which they hoped this Pomp would have made 
on them ; It appeared fo ridiculous a Shew to all 
t6at had never ilirred out of tVvcVi: Co\y£\xt>f ^ and fo 
Jiad not feen the Cuftoms of ot>ict ^mox\&\ ^*s. 
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tho' they paid fbme Reverence to thofc that were the 
moft meanly clad, as if they had been the Ambafladors, 
yet when they faw the Ambafladors themfelves, fo 
fuU of Gold Chams they looked upon' them as 
Slaves, made them no Reverence at all. You might 
have feen their Children, whb were grown up to 
that Bignefs, that they had thrown away their Jew- 
els, call to their Mothers, and pufh them gently, 
and cry out. See that great Fool that wears Pearls 
and Gems, asif he were yet a Child. And their 
Mothers anfwered them in good eameft. Hold your 
Peace, this is I believe, one of the- Ambaflador's . 
Fools. Others cenfuredthe Fafhion of their Chains, 
and obferved that they were of no Ufe, for they 
were too flight to bind their Slaves, who could ea- 
fily bteak them; and they faw them hang fo loofe 
about them, that they reckoned they could eafily 
throw them away, and fo get from them. . But af 
ter the Ambafladors had ftaid a Pay among them, 
and faw fo vaft aQuantity of Gold m their Houfes,. 
which was as much defpifed by them, as It was e- 
fteemcd in other Nations, and that there was more 
Gold and Silver in the Chains and Fetters of one 
Slave, than all their Ornaments amounted to, their 
Plumes fell, and they were alhamed of all that 
Glory for which they had formerly valued them- 
felves, and fo laid it afide : To which they were 
the more determined, when upon their engaging 
into fome free Difcourfe with the Utopians ^ they dil- 
covered their Senfe of fuch Things, and their other- 
Cuftoms. The Utopians wonder how any Man 
. fliould be fo much taken with the glaring doubtful 
Luftre of a Jewel or Stone,that can look u^ to ^ S^^^> 
or to the Sun himfelf; or ho^ ^Ltv-^^aw^^N^^^^^^s^ 
fcif, bccauCchis Cloth Um^d^o^^«cc.^x"tVx^^'- 
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For how fine focver that Thread may be, it was 
once no better than the Fleece of a Sheep, and that 
Sheep was a Sheep ftill for all its wearing it. They 
wonder much to hear, that Gold which in itfelf is 
fo ufelefs a Thmg, Ihould be every where fo much 
efteemed, that even Man for whom it was made, 
and by whom it has its Value, fhould Vet be thought 
of lefs Value than it is : So that a Man of Lead, 
who has no niore Senfe than a I/)g of Wood, and is 
as bad as he is foolifh, fhould have many wife and 
good Men ferving him, only becaufe he has a 
great Heap of that Metal; and if it- fhould fo hap- 
pen, that by fomc Accident, or Trick of Law, 
which does fometimes produce as great Changes as 
Chance itfelf, all this Wealth fhould pafs from the 
Matter to the meaneft Varlet of his whole Family, 
he himfelf would very foon become pne of his Ser- 
vants, asifhe werea Thing that belonged to his 
Wealth, and fo were bound to follow its Fortune. 
But they do much more admire and deteft their Fol- 
ly, who when they fee a rich Man, tho' they nei- 
ther owe him any Thing, nor are in any Sort ob- 
jtioxious to him, yet merely becaufe he is rich, 
they give him little lefs than Divine Honours ; e- 
ven tho' they know him to be fo covetous and bafe 
mitided, that notwithftanding all his Wealth, lie 
will not part with one Farthing of it to them as 
long as he lives. 

Thefe and fuch like Notions has that Peopk 
drunk in, partly from their Education, being bred 
in a Country, whofe Cufloms and Conftitutions are 
very oppoiite to all fuch foolifh Maxims : And part* 
ly from their Learning and Studies ; for tho' there 
arc but few in any Town thai ate cxcufed from La«^ 
hour, fo that they may gwc xVittc&^\N^^ \ftosJ\>j \a 
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Acir Studics,tliefe being only fuchPerfons as dlfcover 
from their Childhood an extraordinary Capacity and 
Difpofitionfor Letters, yet their Children andagreat 
Part of the Nation, both Men and Women,are taught to 
fpend thofe Hours in whichthey are not obliged to 

. work, in Reading : And this they do their whole Life 
long. They have all their Learning in their own 
Tongue; which is both a copious and pleafant Lan- 
guage, and in which a Man can fully exprefs his 
jVIind: It runs over a great Tra6t of many Coun- 
tries, but it is not equally pure in Places : They 
had never fo much as heard of the Names of any of 
thofe Philofophers that are fo famous in thefe rarts 
of the World, before we went among them : And 
yet they had made the fame Difcoveries that the 
Greeks had done, both in Mufick, Logick, Arith- 
metick, and Geometry. But as they are equal to 
the ancient Philofophers almoft in all Things, fo 
they far exceed our modem Logicians, for they 
have never yet fallen upon the barbarous Niceties 
that our Youth are forced to learn in thofe triflmg 
logical Schools that are among us ; and they are fo 
far from minding Chimera's, and fantaftical Images 
made in the Mind, that none of them could com- 
prehend what we meant, when we talked to them 
of a Man in the Abftraft, as common to all Men in 
particular, (fo that tho' wc fpoke of him as a Thing 
that we could point at with our Fingers, yet none 
o^them could perceive him) and yet diftinft from 
every one, as if he were fome moftrous Coloflus or 
Giant. Yet for all this Ignorance of thefe empty 
Notions, they knew Aftronomy, and all the Moti- 
ons of the Orbs exa6lly; and tlvc^ \\aNt\SNasjc^'V\Nr 
Uraments, well contrived and dWvii^^^ Vj ^"^^^^ 

tbcy do very accurately com^ux^ ^^ Co>x&^^ 
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Fo£tions of the Sun, Moon, and Stars. But for the 
Cheat, of diviningby the Stars, and by their Qp- 
pofitions or Conjunctions, it has not fo much^s 
entred into their Thoughts^ They have a particu- 
lar Sagacity, founded on much Obfervation, of 
judging of the Weather, by which they know when 
they may look for Rain, Wind, or other Alteratt* 
ons in the Air : But as to the Philofophy of tjiofe 
Thmffs, and thcCaufes of the Saltnefs of the Sea, 
and pi its ebbing and flowing, and of the Original 

. and Nature both of the -Heavens and the Earth ; 
they difpute of them, partly, as our antient Philo- 
fophers have done; and, partly, upon fome new 
Hypothefis, in which, as they differ from them, 
fo they do not in all Things agree among them- 
felve?. 

As for moral Philofophy, they have the fame 
Pifputes among them, that we have here: They 
examme what Things are properly good, both for 
the Body and the Mmd: And whether any outward 
Thing can be called truly good^ or if that Tem^ 
belongs only to the Endowments of the Mind. 
They enquire likewife into the Nature of Virtue 
and Plealure ; but their chief Difpute is, concem- 

' ing the Happinefs of a Man, and wherein it con- 
lifts ? Whether in fome one Thing, or in a great 
many ? They fcem indeed more inclinable to that 
Opinion that places, if not the whole, yet the chief 
part of a Man's Happinefs in Pleafure j and which 
may feem more ftrange, they make ufe of Argu- 
ments even from Religion, notwithftanding its Se- 
verity and Roughnefs, for the Support of that Opi- 
nion, tharis fo indulgent to Pleafure : For they ne- 
ver difpute concerning HapjMxiefemxVio\xx.fe\3^^ 

fome Arguments from the "tuxwd^Vc^ oi ^^^^^ 
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$s well as from tiatural Re4bn ; fince without th« 
former, they reckon that all 6ur EnqHiries aftef 
Happinefs, muft be byt conjeftural and dcfe6live. 

Txiofe Principles of their Religion, are, that tho 
Soul of Man u in^mprtal, and that God of his Good* 
nefs has defigmpd that it ihould be happy ; and that 
he has therefore appointed Rewards for good and 
virtuous Anions, gpd Puniijunepts for Vice, to be 
diftributed i^fter this Life : Atid though thefe Prin- 
ciples of ReligipQ ^r^ conveyed down among them 
by Tradition, they thinjc, that even Reafbn itfelf 
determines ^ Man tp believe and acknowledge 
them : And they freely confefs, that if thefe were 
taken away, no Man would be fo infenfible, as nqt 
to feek after Pleafure by all manner of Ways, law- 
ful or unlawful } ufing only this Caution, that a lef- 
ier Pleafure might not ftand in the Way of a great- 
er, apd that no Pleafure ought to be purfued, that 
ihould draw a great deal of Pain after it : For they 
think it t|ie nia4deft Thing in the World to purfue 
Virtue, that is a four and difficult Thirig: and not 
only to renounce the Pleafnres of Life, but willing- 
ly to undergo much Pain imd Trpuble, if a Man has 
noProfpcftofaReward. And what Reward can 
there be, for oqe that has paflcd his whole Life, not 
only without fleafure, but in Pain, if there is no- 
thing to be expefted after Death? Yet they do 
not place Happinefs in all Sorts of Pleafurcs, but 
only in thofe that'inthemfelves are good and honeft : 
For whereas there is a Party among them that 
places Happinefs in bare Virtue, others think that 
our Natures are conduced by Virtue to Happinefs, 
as that which is the chief Good of Maxv. ^\nk^ 
de£ae Virtue thus, that \t \s a Xvnvcv?^ ^^cw^vcw%^» 
Nature} and think that wc «c ToaA& Vj ^^^ ^ 
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xbMt End: They do beUcTc thdf 1 Msn docs dicQ 
follow the Dijbtesof Nitnre, vhenhe purfues or 
aToids Things according to the IXrcftion of Rca- 
fbn : Thcj fay, that the firftlXAate of Rcafbn i% 
the kindUng in us a Lore and Reveraice fiar the IX- 
vine Majcfi T, to whom we owe both all that we 
have, and all that we can ever hope far. In the 
next Place, Reafon direAs ns, to keep our Minds 
as free of Paffion, and as chcaribl as we can ; and 
that we (hould coofider omfelYes as bound by the 
Ties of good Nature and Hnmanity, to nfe our idi- 
moft Endeavours to help forward d^ Happinefs of 
all other Peifoos ; for there was never any Man 
that was fnch a moroTe and fevere Pmfuer of \^* 
me, and fach an Enemy to Pteafnre, that though 
he fet hard Roles to Men to undergo, much Bun, 
many Watchings, and other Rigours, yet did not 
at the Gmie Time advife them to do all they could 
in order to the relieving and eafing fnch People as 
were miferable ; and did not leprefent it as a Mark 
of a laudable Temper, that it was gende and good 
natured : And they infer from thence, diat if a . 
Man ought to advance the Welfare and G)mfort of 
the reft of Mankind, there bong no Virtue more 
proper and peculiar to our Nature, than to eafe the 
Miferies of others, to free them ircMn Trouble and 
Anxiety, in fiimifhing them with the Comforts of 
Life, that coniift in ^eafure ; Nature does much 
much more vigoroufly lead lumto do all this for 
himfclf. A Life of Pleafure, is either a real Evil : 
and in that Cafe we ought not <Hdy, not to affift o> 
thers in their Purfmt of it, but on the contrary, to 
keep them from it all we can, as from that which 
'fJkagtAl and deadly to tkem*, otV[\aLVkiL^M)d 
"■^^ £o tiiat wc not onW voxjy Xwx ck^^ xa 
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help others to it, why then ought not a Man to be- 
gin with himfelf ? Since no Man can be more 
bound to look after the Good of another, than after 
his own : For Nature cannot dire A us to be good 
and kind to others, and yet at the fame Time to 
be unmerciful and cruel to ourfelves. Thus as 
they define Virtue to be a living according to Na- 
ture, fo they reckon that Nature fets all People ou 
to feek after Fleafure, as the End of all they do« 
They do alfo obferve, that in order to the fupport- 
ing the Reafures of Life, Nature inclines us to en- 
ter mto Society; for there is no Man fo much 
raifed above the reft of Mankind, that he fhould 
be the only Favourite of Nature, which pn the con- 
trary feems to have levelled all thofe together that 
belong to the fame Species. Upon this they infer, 
that no Man ought to feek his own Conveniencca 
fo eagerly, that thereby heihould prejudice others; 
and therefore they think, that not pnly all Agree- 
ments between private Perfons ought to be obferv- 
ed; butlikewife, that all thofe Laws ought to be 
kept, which either a good Prince has publiftied in 
due Form, or to which a People, that is neither 
opprcfled with Tyranny, nor circumvented by 
Fraud, has confented, for diftributing thofe Con- 
veniencies of Life which afford us all our Plea- 
fures. 

They think it is an Evidence of true Wifdom, 
for a Man to purfue his own Advantages, as far as 
the Laws allow it. They account it Piety ^ to pre- 
fer the publick Good to one's private Concerns ; 
but they think it unjuft, for a Man to feek for his 
own Pleafure, by fnatchbg another Man's Plea- 
fures from him. And on the cotvxxox^ ^ ^^^ ^>sifw 
it a Sign of a gentle and gcibd So\)\^ ^crt ^ V\a». ^ 
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diffcnfc "vnth his own Advantage for the Good ot 
mhcrs; and that by fo doing, a good Man finds aai 
much Rcafure one WaV, ^s he patts with another; 
for as he may expeft the like ftoM others when hfi 
jnay come to need it, fo if that fhodd fail him, yet 
the Senfc of a good Action, aiid the Refleftions 
that one makes on the Love and Gratitude cf thofd 
whom he has fo obliged,- gives tht Mind more 
Reafure, than the Body could haVe found in that 
from which it had reftrained itfelf : They arc alio 
perfuaded that God will make up the Lofs of thofe 
foiall Pleafures, with a vaft and eiidlefs Joy, of 
which Religion does eafily convince a gooa Soul. 
Thus upon an Enquiry into the whole Matter, 
they reckon that all out A6lions, and even all our 
Virmes terminate in Pleafure, as in our chief End 
tod greateft Happinefs; and they call cvtry Moti- 
on or State, cither of Body or Mind, in which Na- 
ture teaches us to delight, a Pleafure. And thua 
they cautioufly limit Pleafure, only to thofe Appe- 
tites to which Nature leads us ; for they reckon that 
Nature leads us only to thofe Delights to which 
Reafon as well as Senfe carries us, and by which 
we neither injure any other Perfon, nor let go grea- 
ter Pleafures for it ; and which do not draw TroU' 
bles on us after them : But they look upon thofe 
Delights which Men, by a foolim tho' common Mif- 
take, call Pleafure^ as if they could change the 
Nature of Things, as well as the ufe of Words, as 
Things that not only do not advance our Happinefs, 
but do rather obftruift it very much, becaule they 
do fo intirely poflefs the Minds of thofe that once 
go into them, with a falfe Notion of Pleafure, that 
&€re is no Room left for ttuct ati^ ^ux^t"?\^^^\xxt.%. 
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•* There are many Things that in thctnfelves have ' 
nothing that is truly delighting: On the contrary, 
they haVe a good deal of Bittemefs in them; and 
yet by bur perverfe Appetites after forbidden Ob- 
je6ls, are not only ranked among the Pleafures, but 
are made even the greateft Defigns of Life. Among 
thofe who purfue thefc fophifticated Pleafures^ they 
reckon thofe whom I mentioned before, who think 
ihcmfelves really the better for having fine Clothes; 
in which they think they are dotily miflaken, 
both in the Opinion that they have of their Clothes-, 
and in the Opinion that they have of themfelves ; 
for if you confider the Ufe of Clothes, why fhould 
a fine Thread be thought better than a eoarfe one ? 
And yet that Sort of Men, as if they had fome real 
Advantages beyond others,and did not owe it whol- 
ly to their Miftakcs, look big, and feem to fancy 
themfelves to be the more valuable on that Account, 
and imagine that a Refpeft is due to them for the 
Sake of a rich Garment, to which they would not 
have pretended, if they had been more meanly 
clothed; and they refent it as an AflSront, if tha* . 
Refpeft is not paid them. It is alfo a great Folly 
to be taken with thcfe outward Marks of Refpe6t, 
which fignify nothing : For what true or real rlca- 
fure can one find in this, that another Man ftands 
bare, or makes Legs to him ? Will the bending 
another Man's Thighs give you any Eafe ? And wiU 
his Head's being bare, cure the Madnefs of yours ? 
And yet it is wonderful to fee how this falle Noti- 
on of Pleafure bewitches many, who delight them- 
felves with the Fancy of their Nobility, and are 
pleafed with this Conceit, that they ^^ Ar&l^tsJvr.^ 
Irom Ancdflors, who have beetv VvtXdi ^ox ^o\ssfc%^^~^ 
ceHions rich, and that they Viavc Vv«^^ ^^^xi^o^^w-^ 
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furc ; for it is of fo little ufe to him : They look OH 
the Defirc of the Bloodihed, even of Beads, as a 
Mark of a JMind that is already corrupted with Cru- 
elty, or that at leaft by the frequent Returns of fo 
brutal a Pleafure, muft degenerate into it. 
' Thus tho' the Rabble of Mankind looks upon 
thefe, and all other Things of this kind^ which arc 
indeed innumerable, as Pleafures ; the lltopians on 
the contrary obferving, that there is nothmg in the 
Nature of them that is truly pleafant, conclude 
that they are not to be reckoned among Pleafures : 
For tho' thefe Things may create fome tickling in 
the Senfes, (which feems to be a true Notion of 
Pleafure) yet they reckon that this does not arife 
fix)m the Thing itfelf, but from a depraved Cuftom, 
which may fo vitiate a Man's Tafte, that bitter 
Things may pafs for fweet ; as Women v^ith Child 
think Pitch or Tallow tafts fweeter than Honey; 
but as a Man's Senfe when corrupted, either by a 
Difcafe, or fome ill Habit, does not change the 
Nature of other Things, fo neither can it change 
the Nature of Pleafure. 

They reckon up feveral Sorts of thefe Pleafures, 
which they call true Ones : Some belong to the 
Body, anci others to the Mind* The Ple^res of 
the Mipd lie in Knowledge, and in that Delight 
which the Contemplation of Truth carries with it j 
to which they add the joyful Refleftions on a wcll- 
f^ent Life, and the affured Hopes of a future Hap- 
pinefs. They divide the Pleafures of the Body in- 
to two Sorts ; the one is that which gives our Senfes 
fome real Delight, and Is performed, either by the 
recruiting of Nature, and fupplying thofe Paris on 
which the internal Heat o£ lAfe ?^^^^\ ^tAxV^x U 
done by eating or drinking : Ot -^Vv^ti^^xxxt^'v^ ^^- 
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ed of any Surcharge that oppreffcs it, as when we 
empty our Guts, beget Children, or free any of 
the Parts of our Body from Aches or Heats by Fric- 
tion. There is another Kind of this Sort of Plea* 
fure, that neither gives us any Thing that our Bo* 
dies require, nor free^ us from any Thing with 
which we are overcharged; and yet it excites our 
Senfes by a fecret unfeen Virtue, and by a gene- 
rous Impreflion, it fo tickles and affefts them, that 
it turns them inwardly upon themfelves ; and this 
is the Pleafure begot by Mufick, Another Sort of 
bodily Pleafure is, that which confifts in a quiet 
axid good Q)nftitution of Body, by which there is 
an intire Healthmefs fpread over all the Parts of the 
Body, not allay'd with any Difeafe, This, when 
it is free from all Mixture of Pain, gives an inward 
Pleafure of itfelf, even tho* it flxould not be excit' 
ed by any external and delighting Objeft ; and aU 
tho' this rleafure does not fo vigoroufly affefl: the 
Senfe, nor aft fo ftrongly upon it ; yet as it is the 
greateft of all Pleafures, fo almoft all the Utopians 
reckon it the Foundation and Bafis of all the other 
Joys of Life; fince this alone makes one's State of 
Lite to be eafy and defirable; and when this is 
wanting, a Man is really capable of no othet Plea- 
fure. They look upon Indolence and Freedom 
from. Pain, if it does not rife from a perfeft Health, 
to be a State of Stupidity rather than of Pleafure. 
There has been a Controverfy in this Matter very 
- narrowly canvafled among them ; whether a firm 
and entire Health could be called a Pleafure, or 
not ? Some have thought that there was no Plea- 
fure, but that which was excited b^ feT£\& ^^SJsJvsk 
Motion in the Body. But tVv\^ O^vtvvcysx \\a.% V^x^ 
long ago tun down among them^ to xW^^^^ "^^ 
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do almoft all agt'ee in this, That Health is thegresi^ 
left of all bodily Heafurcs; and that as there is a 
Pain in Sickne^, which is as oppofite in its Nature 
toPlcafure, as Sickncfs itfelf is to Health, fo they 
hold that Health carries a Pleafure along with it : 
And if any fliould fay, that Sicknefs is not really a 
Pain, but that it only cames a Pain along with it, 
they look upon that as a Fetch o£ SubtiUty, that 
does not much alter the Matter. So they tlunk it 
is all one, whether it be faid, that Health is in it- 
felf a Pleafure, or that it begets a Pleafure, as Fire 
fives Heat ; fo it be granted, that all thofe whofe 
lealth is entire, have a true Pleafure in it : And 
they reafon thus. What is' the Pleafure of eating, 
but that a Man's Health which had been weakened, 
does, with the Affiftance of Food^ drive away Hun-' 
ger, and fo recruiting itfelf, recovers its former Vi- 
gour ? And being thus refrefhed, it finds a Plea- 
fure in that Conflift : And if the 0)nfli6l is Plea- 
fure, the Viftory muft yet breed a greater Pleafure, 
except we will mncy that it becomes ftupid as foon 
as it has obtained that which it purfued, and fo does 
neither know nor rejoyce in its own Welfare. If 
it is faid, that Health cannot be felt, they abfolute- 
ly deny that, for what Man is in Health, that does 
not perceive it when he is awake ? Is there any 
Man that is fo dull and ftupid, as jnot to acknow- 
ledge that he feels a Delight in Jiealth ? And what 
is Delight, but another Name for Pleafure? 

But of all Pleafures, they efteem thofe to be the 

moft valuable that lie in the Mind ; and the chief 

of thefc, are thofe that arife out of true Virtue, and 

the Witnefs of a good Confciencc : They account 

Health the chief Pleafure t\\atbe\otv^^ to the Body ; 

for they thmk that the PVtatvrc^ o^ Y*^vv^?, ^ 
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Drinking, and all the other Delights of die Body^ 
ate. only fo far defirable, as they give or mamtain 
Health: .But they are not pleafant in themfelves, 
otherwife thin as they refift thofe Impreflions that 
our natural Infirmity is fHU making upon us: And 
as a wife Man defires rather to avoid Difeafes, than 
to take Phyfick; and to be freed. from Pain, rather 
than to find Eafe by Remedies : So it were a more 
defirable State, not to need this Sort of Fleafure, 
than to be obliged to indulge it. And if any Man !• 
magines that there is a real Happlnefs in this Plea- 
fure, he muft then confefs that he would be the 
happieft of all Men, if he were to lead his Life in a 
perpetual Hunger, Thirft, and Itching, and by Gm- 
lequence in perpetual, Eating, Drinkmg, and Scratch- 
ing himfelf, which any one may eafily fee would 
be not only a bafe but a miferable State of Life, 
Thefe are indeed the loweft of Pleafures, and the 
Icaft pure : For we can never relilh them, but when 
they are mixed with the contrary Pains, The 
Pain of Hunger muft give us the Pleafure of Eat- 
ing ; and here the Fam out-ballances the Pleafure: 
And as the Pain is more vehement, fo it lafts much 
longer ; for as it is upon us before the Pleafure 
comes, fo it does not ceafe, but with the Pleafure 
that extinguiihes it, and that goes ofi*with it : So 
that they think none of thofe Pleafures are to be va- 
lued, but as they are neceflary- Yet they rejoyce * 
in them, and with due Gratitude acknowledge the 
Tendemefs of the Great Author of Nature, who 
has planted in us Appetites, by which thofe Things 
that are neceflary for our Prefervation, are likewife 
made pleafant to us. For how miferable a Thiix^ 
would Life be, if thofe daWy I>v^e^^^% ^^"VvasN^ifx 
sadThira, were to be carried oS \>^ WJe^^d^^^ 
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Drugs, as we muft ufe for thofe Difeafes that retiini 
fdldomer upon us? And thus thefe pleafant, as 
well as proper Gifts of Nature, do maintain the 
Strength and the Sprightlincfs of our Bodies. 

They do alfo entertain themfelveswith the other 
Delights that they let in at their Eyes, their Ears, 
and their Noftrils, as the pleafant Rclifhes and Sea- 
fonings of Life, which Nature feems to have mark- 
ed out peculiarly for Man: Since no other Sort of 
Animals contemplates the Figure and Beauty of the 
Univeffe ; nor is delighted with Smells, but as they 
diftinguifli Meats by them ; nor do they apprehend 
the Concords or Difcords of Sounds ; yet 'in all 
Plcafures whatfoever, they obfervc this Temper, 
that a leffer Joy may not hinder a greater, and that 
Pleaiure may never breed Pain, which they think 
does always follow diflidneft Pleafures. But they 
think it a Madnefs for a Man to wear out the Beau- 
ty of his Face, of the Force of his natural Strength, 
and to corrupt the Sprightlinefs of his Body by 
Sloth and Lazinefs, or to wafte his Body by fau« 
ing, and fo to weaken the Strength of his Conftitu- 
tion, and rejeft the other Delights of Life; unlefs 
by renouncing his own Satisfaftion, he can either 
fcrve the Publick, or promote the Happinefs of o- 
thers, for which he expefts a greater Recompcnce 
from God. So that they look on fuch a Courfe of 
Life, as a Mark of a Mind, that is both cruel to it- 
felf, and ingrateful to the Author of Nature, as if 
we would not be beholden to him for his Favours, 
and therefore would rcjeft all his Bleflings, and 
fliould afflift himfelf for the empty Shadow of Vir- 
tue; or for no better End, than to render himfelf 
capable to bear thofe Misfottvovc^ n^V^cK ^offiWy 
mil never happen. 
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This is their Notion of Virtue and- of Pleafure J 
they think that no Man's Reafon can cany him to 
a truer Idea of them, unlefs fome Difcovery from 
Heaven fhould infpire one with fublimer Notions. 
I have not now the Leifure to examine all this, 
whether they think right or wrong in this Matter : 
Nor do I judge it neccflary, for I have only under- 
taken to give you an Account of their Conftitution, 
but not to defend every Thing that is among them, 
I.am fure, that whatfoever may be faid of their No- 
tions, there is not in the whole World, either a bet- 
ter People, or a happier Gove^rnment : Their Bo- 
dies are vigorous and lively ; and though they are 
but of a middle Stature, and though they have nei- 
ther the fruitfulleft Soil, nor the pureft Air in the 
World ; yet they do fo fortify themfelves by their 
temperate Courfe of Life, againft the Unheal thi- . 
nefs of their Air; and by their Induftry they do fo 
cultivate their Soil, that there is np where to be 
feen a greater Increafe, both of: Corn and Cattle, 
nor are there any where healthier Men to be found, 
and freer from Difeafes than among them : For one 
may fee there, not only fuch Things put in Pra- 
ctice, that Husbandmen do commonly for manur- ' 
ing and improving an ill Soil, . but in fome Places a 
whole Wood is plucked up by the Roots, as well 
as wholfe ones planted in other Places, where there 
were formerly none : In doing of this the chief 
Confideration they have is of Carriage, that their 
Timber may be either near their Towns, or lie - 
upon the Sea, or fome Rivers, fo that it may be 
floated to them ; for it is a harder Work to carry 
Wood at any Diftance over Land, than Corn. The 
People are induflrious, apt to V^axxv, ^% ^0^ *^ 
chcavful and pJeafant ; and tvoue catv ctAw^^ ^ccssix.^ 
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Labour, when it is neccflary, than they; but, ex- 
cept in, that Cafe, they love their Etfe, They are 
unwearied Purfuers of Knowledge; for when we 
had given them fome llints of the Learning and 
Dlfcipline of the Greeks, concerning whom we on- 
ly inftrufted them, (for we know that there waa 
nothing among the Romans^ except their Hiftorians 
and their Poets, that they would value much) it 
was ftrange to fee how eagerly they were fet on 
learning that Language: We began to read a little 
of it to them, rather in Compliance with their Im- 
portunity, than out of any Hopes of their profiting 
much by it : But after a very mort Trial, we found 
they made fuch a Progrcfs in it, that we £aw our 
Labour was like to be more fuccefsful thanywrc 
could have expefted. They learned to write their " 
Charafters, and to pronounce their Language fo 
right, and took up all fo quick, they remcmbred it 
fo faithfully, and became fo ready and correal: in 
the ufe of it, that it would have looked like a Mi- 
racle, if the greater Part of thofe whom we taught 
had not been Men, both of extraordinary Capacity, 
and of a fit Age for it : They were for the greateft 
Part chofen out among their learned Men, by their 
chief Council, tho' fome learned it of their own 
Accord. In three Years Time they became Mat 
ters of the whole Language, fo that they read the. 
beft of tlie Greek Authors very exaftly. I am in- 
deed apt' to think, that they learned that Language 
the more eafily, becaufe it feems to be of kin to 
their own : I believe that they were a Colony of 
the Greeks ; for tho' their Language comes nearer 
the Perftatiy yet they retain many Names, both 
/or their Tovfns and Magifttale^, thax^te ^i Greek 
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Origination. I had happened to carry a great ma- 
ny Books with me, inftcad of Merchandif e, when 
I failed my fourth Voyage ; for I was fo far from 
thinking of coming back foon, that I rather thought 
never to have returned at all, and I gave them all 
my Books, among which many of Plato*s and fomc 
cdAriftotleh Works were/ I had alfo ^heophraftus 
of the Plants, which to my great Regret, was im- 
pcrfe6l; for having laid it carelelly by, while we 
were at Sea, a Monkey had fallen upon it and had 
torn out Leaves in many Places. They have no 
Books <rf Grrammar, but LafcareSyiox I did not car- 
ry Jheodarus with me ; nor have they any Di6lio- 
naries but Heficbius and "Diofcorides. They cftecm 
Plutarch highly, and were much taken with Luci- 
an^s Wit, and with his plcafant Way of Writing. 
As for the Poets, they have ^riftapbanes^ Homers 
Euripides ^^ and Sophocles of .Aldus^s Edition ; and 
for Hiftorians, they have ^^cidydes^ Herodotus^ 
and JHerodian, One of my Q)mpanions, T'hricius 
Apinatusy happened to carry with him fome of 
Hippocrates^ Works, and Galenas Microtechne^ 
which they hold in great Eftimation; for the! there 
is no Nation in the World, that needs Ph3rfick fo 
little as they do, yet there is not any that honours 
it fo much : They reckon the Knowledge of it to 
be one of the pleaianteft and profitableft Parts of 
Philofophy, .by yv^hich, as they fearch.mto the Se- 
crets oi Nature, fo they not only find marvellous 
Pleafure it, but think that in making fuch Enquiries, 
tliey do a mod acceptable Thing to die Author of 
Nature ; and imagine that, he, as all Inventors of 
curious Engines, has expofed to our View thk ^^^-^ 
Machine of tlie Univctfc, we Wm^ xJcl^ <^f^i ^x^^« 
tares capable of contenapUut\^\X • K5A ^^^• "^^^ 
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fore an exaft and curious Obferver and Admirer of 
his WorkmanjQiip, is much more acceptable to him, 
than one of the Herd ; who as if he were a Beaft, 
and not capable of Reafdn, looks on all this glori- 
ous Scene, only as a dull and unconcerned Spe6la- 
tor. 

The Minds of the Utofians^ when they are once 
excited by Learning, are very ingenious in finding 
out all fuch Arts as tend to the Conveniences of 
Life. Two Things they owe to us, which are the 
Art of Printing, and the Manufa6hire of Paper : 
Yet they do not owe thefe fo entirely to us, but 
that a gi^at Part of the Livention was their own ; 
for after we had fhewed them fome Paper Books ^f 
y^Wwj's Impreffion, and began to explain to them 
the Way of making Paper, and of Printing, tho* 
we fpake but very 'crudely of both thefe, not be- 
ing pra6lifed in either of theiri, they prefently took 
up the whole Matter from the Hints that we gave 
them: And whereas before they only writ on Parch- 
ment, or on the Barks of Trees, or Reeds ; they 
have now fet up the Manufafture of Paper, and 
Printing-Prefles : And tho' at firft they Could not ar- 
rive at a Perfe6lion in them, yet by making many 
Eflays, they at laft found out,and correfted all their 
Errors, and brought the whole Thing to Perfeftion ; 
fo that if they had but a good Number of Greek 
Authors, they would be quickly fupplied with ma- 
ny Copies of them : At prefent, tho' they have 
no more than thofe I have mentioned, yet by feve- 
ral Lxipreflions, they have multiplied them into ina- 
ny thoufands. If any Man fliould go among them, 
that had fome extraordinary Talent, or that by 
much travelling had obferved'iiv^ Oifetcv&cf many 
Nations, (wiucli made w tob^ ^o \^^\S.t^^^v^t,^ 
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he would be very welcome to them ; for they are 
very defirous to know the State of the whole 
World. Very few go among tliem on the Account 
of Traffick, for what can a Man carry to them but 
Iron, or Gold, or Silver, which Merchants defire . 
rather to export, than import to any firange Coun- 
try: And as for their Exportation, they think it 
better to manage that themfelves, than to let Fo- 
reighers come and deal in it, for by this Means, as 
they underftand the State of the neighbouring Goun- 
tricfs better, fo they keep up the Art of Navigation, 
which cannot be maintwed but by much Praftice 
in it. 



. Of their Slaves y and of their Marriages. 

TH E Y do not make Slaves of Prifoners of 
War, except thofe that are taken fighting a- 
gainft them ; ncJr of the Sons of their Slaves, nor 
of the Slaves of other Nations : The Slaves among 
them, are only fuch as are condemned to that Stdte 
of Life for fome Crime that they had committed, 
or, which is more common, fuch as their Merchants 
find condemned to die in thofe Parts to which they 
trade, whom they redeem fometimes at low Rates ; 
and in other Places they have them for nothing ; 
and fo they fetch them away. All their Slaves are 
kept at perpetual Labour, and ate always chained, 
but with this Difference, th^t they treat their own 
Natives much worfe, looking on them as a more 
profligate Sort of People ; who not being reftrained 
from Crimes, by the Advantages offoc^c^V\s.x^*iss. 
EducarioD, are judged wonVvy o£Wx^^^:'^i*ia.^'5csa?x 
others. AnothQX Sort of SUvc%, v%^ n^V^-^ ^5^^^ ^ 
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the poorer Sort in the neighbouring G)untrieS) o{* 

. fcr of their own accord to come and ferve them ; 
they treat thefe better, and ufe them in all other 
Kerpe6h, as well as their own Countrymen, except 

• that they impofc more Labour upon them, which 
is no hard Talk to them that have been accuftomed 
to it; and if any of thefe have a mind to*go back to 
their own Country, wliich indeed falls out but fel< 
don^ as they do not force them to (lay, fo they do 
not fend them away empty-handed* 

I have already told you with i/i^hat Care they 
look after their Sick, fo that nothing is left undone 
that can contribue either to their Eafe or Health : 
And for thofe who are taken with fixed and incur- 
able Difeafes, they ufe all poffible Way^ to cherifli 
them, and to make their Lives as comfortable as 
may be : They viiit them often, and take great 

' Pains to make their Time pafs off eafily ; But when 
any is taken with a torturing and lingring Pain, fo 
that there is no Hope, either of Recovery or Eafe, 
the Priefts and Magiftrates come and exhort them, 
that fincc they are now unable to go on with the 
Bufinefs of Lite, and are become a Burden to them- 
felves, ami to all about them, fo that they have 
really outlived themfelves, they would no longer 
nouriih fuch a rooted Diftemper, but would choofc 
rather to die, fince they cannot live, but in much 
Mifer^; being affured, that if they either deliver 
themfelves from theii- Prifon and Torture, or are 
willing that others fhould do it, they fhall be hap- 
py after their Deaths : And fince by their dying 
thus, they lofc none of the Plcafures, but only the 
Troubles of Life ; they think they aft, not only 
reafonably in fo doing, but tdigLO\xft.^ %x\di5VOu{ly ; 

bccaufc they follow the MVvte^ xWx «x^ ^vh^si 
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them by the Priefts, who are the Expounders of 
the Win of Ggd to them. Such as are xvrought on 
by thcfe Perfuafio^is, do ^ither ftarve thcmfclvcs of 
their own Accord, or they take Opium^ and fo they 
die without Pain. But no Man is forced on this 
Way of ending his Life ; and if they cannot be per- 
fuaded to it, they do not for that fail in their Atten- 
dance and Care of therii: But as they believe that 
a voluntary Death, when it is chofcn upon fuch an 
Authority, is Very honourable; fo if any Man takes 
away his own Life, without the Approbation of the 
Priefts and the Senate, they give him none of the 
Honours of a decent Funeral, but throw his Body 
into fome Ditch. 

Their Women are not married before eighteen, 
nor their Men before two and twenty; and if any 
of them run into forbidden Embraces before then? 
Marriage, they are feverely puniflicd, and the 
Privilege of Marriage is denied them, unlefs there 
is a fpecial Warrant obtained for it afterward from 
the Prmcc. Such Diforders caft a great Reproach 
upon the Mafter and Miftrefs of the Family in 
which they fall out ; for it is fuppofed, that they 
have been wanting to their Duty. The Reafon of 
punifliing this fo feverely, is, becaufe they think 
that if thSy were not fo ftriftly reftrairied titwn all 
vagrant Appetites*, very few would engage in a 
married State, in which Men venture the Quiet of 
their whole Life, being reftrifted to one Perfon ; 
befides many other Inconveniences that do accom* 
pany it. In the Way,of choofing of their Wives, 
they ufe a Method that would appear to us very . 
abfurd and ridiculous, but is conftantly obferve.4 ^r 
mong them, and accounted a mt^ ^tA ^t^^'^ss^^* 
Before Marriage, fome gcavc "tftLattotw y-^^^"^^*^^' 
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Bride naked, whether fhe is a Virgin or a Widow, 
to the Bridegroom ; and after that, fome grave Man 
prefents the Bridegroom naked to the Bride. We 
indeed both laughed at this, and condemned it as a 
very indecent Thing. But they, on the other hand, 
wondred at the Folly of the Men of all other Nati- 
ons; who if they are but to buy a Horfe of a fmall 
Value, are fo cautious, that they will fee every 
Part of him, and take off both his Saddle, and all 
his other Tackle, that there may be no fecret Ul- 
cer hid under any of them; and that yet in the 
Choice of a Wife, on which depends the Happinefs 
or Unhappinefs of the reft of his Life, a Man fliould 
venture upon Truft, and only fee. about an hand-, 
breadth of the Face, all the reft of the Body being 
covered ; under which there may lie hid that wiiich 
may be contagious, as well as loathfome. All Men 
are not fo wife, that they choofe a Woman only for 
her good Qualities ; and even wife Men confider 
the Body, as that which adds not a little^ to the 
Mind : And it is certain, there may. be fome fuch 
Deformity covered with one's Clothes, as may total- 
ly alienate a Man from his Wife, when it is too 
late to part with her : For if fuch a Thing is difco-. 
vered after Marriage, a Man has no Remedy but 
Patience : So they think it is reafonable, that there- 
fliould be a good Provifion made againft fuch mif- 
chievous Frauds. 

There was fo much the more Reafon In making 
a Regulation in this Matter, becaufe they are the 
only People of thofe Parts that do neither allow of 
Polygamy, noj- of Divorces, except in the Cafes 
of Adultery, or infuiTerable Perverfenefs : For in 
tJiefe Cafes the Senate diffoWes tKe Marriage, and 
^-rants theinjuved Perfon lea\e lomaxx^ ^^ivcv\\ixiv 
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the Guilty are made infamous, and are never allow- 
ed the Privilege of a fecorid Marriage. None are 
fuffered ro'putaway their Wives againfl: their Wilis, 
becaufe of any great Calamity that may have fallen 
on their Perfon; for they look on it as the Height 
of Cruelty and Treachery to abandon either of the 
married rerfons, when they need moft the ten- 
der Care of their Confort ; and that chiefly in the 
Cafe of old Age, which as it carries many Difeafcs 
along with it, fo it is a Difeafe of itfclf. But it falls 
often out, that when a married Couple do not agree . 
well together, they by mutual Confent feparate, 
and find out other Perfons with whom they hope they 
may live more happily: Yet this is not done, with- 
out obtaining Leave oi the Senate ; which never ad* 
mits of a Divorce, but upon a ftrift Enquiry made, 
both by the Senators and their Wives, into the 
Grounds upon which it proceeds : and eyen when 
they are fatisfied concerning the Reafons of it, they 

fo on but flowly, for they reckon that too great 
lafinefs, in granting Leave for new Maniages, 
would very much fhake the Kindnefs of mamed 
Perfons. They punifli feverely thofe that defile 
the Marriage bed : If both Parties are inarried, they 
are divorced, and the injured Perfons may marry 
one another, or whom they pl'eafe; but the Adulte- 
rer and the Adultercfs are condemned to Slavery. Yet 
if either of the injured Perfons cannot fhake off the 
Love of the married Perfon, they may live with 
them ftill in that State j but they muft follow them 
to that Labour to which the Slaves are condemned; 
and fometimes the Repentance of the condemned 
Perfon, together with the imihaken Kindnefs. of tVxa 
Innocent and injured Perfon, Vva^ ^px^-sri^fc^ ^<5k Sas^ 
with the Prince, that he has xa\;ftiv oS x>^^ ^^v^R-'^^* 

>5l ^^ 
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But thofe that relapfe, after they are once pardon* 
ed, are punifhed with Death. 

Their Law does not determme the Puniflimcnt 
for other Crimes ; but that is left to the . Senate, to 
temper it accordmg to the Circumftanccs of the 
Fa6l:. Husbands have Power to correft their Wives, 
and Parents to correal their Children, unlefs the 
Fault is fo great, that a publick Punifhment is 
thought ncceflary ft)r the ftriking Terror into others. 
For the moft Part, Slavery is the Punifliment even 
of the grcateft Crimes; for as that is no lefs terrible 
to the Criminals themfelves than Death; fo they 
think the preferving them in a State of Servitude^ 
is more for the Intereft of the Common-Wealthy 
than the killing them outright ; fince as their La- 
bour is a greater Benefit to the Publick, than their 
Death could be , fo the Sight of their Mifery is a 
more lafting Terror to other Men, than that which 
would be given by their Death. If their Slaves 
rebel, and will not bear their Yoke, and fubmit to 
the Labour that is enjoined them, they are treated 
as wild Beafts that cannot be kept in Order, neither 
by a Prifon, nor by their Chains; and are at laft 
put to Death. But thofe who bear their Punifhment 
patiently, and arc fo much wrought on by that 
Prefftufc, that lies fo hard on them, that it appears 
that they are really more troubled for the Crimes 
they have committed, than for the Miferles they 
fufier, arc not out of Hope, but that at laft either 
the Prince will, by his Prerogative, or the People 
will by their Interceffion reftore them agAiQ to their 
Liberty, or at leaft very much mitigate their Slave- 
ry. He that tempts a married Woman to Adulter^y, 
js no lefs /everely puniftied^ xVvaxi t^e that commits 
^'^i fov they reckon that a laid and toid«.dl>^^^^^ 
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committmg any Crime, is equal to the Fa<S): itfelf j 
finee its not taking Effeft does not make the Per- 
fon that did all that in him lay in order to it^ a whit 
the lefs guilty. 

They take great Pleafurc in Fools, and- as it is 
thought a bafe andunbccomuig Thing to ule them 
ill, fo they do not think it amift for People to divert 
themfelves -with their Folly: And they think this is 
a great Advantage to the Fools themfelves : For if 
Men were fo'fiillen and fevere, as not at all to 
pleafe themfelves with their ridiculous Behaviour, 
and foolilh Sayings, which is all that they can do 
to recomtnend themfelves to others, it could not be 
expelled that they would be fo well look'd to, nor 
fo tenderly ufed as they muft otherwife be* If any 
Man fliomd reproach another for his being milha- 
ped ot imperfeft in any Part of his Body, it would 
ttot at all be thought a B.eflcftion on the Perfon that 
were fo treated, but it would be accounted a very 
xmworthy Thing for him that had upbraided ano- 
ther with that which he could not help. It is 
thoughts Sign of a fluggiih and fordid Mind, not 
to preierve Carefully one's natural Beautjr; but it is 
likewife an infamous Thing among them to ufe 
Paint orFard.- And they all fee that no Beauty re- 
commends a Wife fo much to her Husband, as the 
Probity of her Life, and her Obedience : For as 
fome tew are catched and keld only by Beauty, fo 
all People are held by the other Excellencies which 
charm all the World. 

As they ftight Men from committing Crimes by 
Punifliments, fo they invite them to the Love of 
Virtue, by publick Honours; TherefowxK^^ ^\^^&. 
Statues in Honour to the Mctaotvc% qUIvxOcln^^^^ 
Men as Aave deferved weW ot tVvsiVs: ^xacx^^^ ^^ 
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fet thcfe in their Market-places, both to jpcrpetu-j 
ate the Remembrance of their A6lions, and to be 
an Incitement to their Pofterity to follow their Ex- 
ample. 

lif any Man afpires to any Office, he is fure ne- 
ver to compafs it : They live all eafily together, for 
none of the Magiftrates are either indolent or cruet 
to the People ; but they afFeft rather to be called 
Fathers, and'by being really fo, they well deferve 
that Name; and the People pay them all the Marks 
of Honour the more freely, because none are exaft- 
cd of them. The Prince himfelf has no Diftinfti- 
on, either of Garments or of a Crown ; but is only 
known by a Sheaf of Com that is carried before 
him, as the High Prieft is alfo known by a Wax 
Light that is carried before him. 

They have but few Laws, and fuch is their 
Conftitution, that they need not many. They do 
very much condemn other Nations, whofe.ll^ws, 
together with the Commentaries on them, fwell up 
to fo many Volumes ; for they think it an unrea- 
fonable Thing to oblige Men to obey a Body of 
Laws, that are both of fuch a Bulk, and fo dark^ 
that they cannot be read or underftood by every 
one of the Subjefts. 

They have no Lawyers among them, for, they 
confider them as a Sort of People, whofe Profeff on 
it is to difguife Matters^ as well as to wreft Laws ; 
and therefore they thmk it is much better that eve- 
ry Man fliould plead his own Caufe, and truft it to 
the Judge, as well as in other Places the Client 
does.it to a Counfellor. By this Means they bpth 
cut off many Delays, and fidd out Truth more 
certainly : For after the Patue^ W^^Vavio^ci^the 
Merit? oftbek Caufe, without t\iQfe KxuSic^^^^vssJcy 
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ta^efs arc apt to fuggeft,. the Judge exammeg 
the whole Matter, and fupports the Simplicity of 
fuch well-meaning Perfons, whom otherwif* crafty 
Men would be fure to run down: And thus they a- 
void thofe Evils, which appear very renj^rkably 
among all thofe Nations that labour under a vaft 
Load of Laws. .Every one of them is flailed in 
their Law, for as it is a very fliort Study, fo/the 
plaineft Meaning of which Words are capable, is 
always the Senfe. of their Laws. And they argiie ' 
thus; all Laws are promulgated for this End, .that 
every Man may know his Duty; and therefore the 
plaineft and moft obvious .Senfe of the Words, is 
that which muft be put on th/ttmy fince a^mor^ re- 
fined Expofition cannot be eafily comprehended, 
and Laws become thereby \if^efs to the" greater 
P^rt.of Manl^ind, who need moft the Direftion of 
them: For to them it is all one, not to make a Law 
at all, and tp couch it in fuch Terms, that without 
a quick Apprehenfion, and much Study, a Man 
cannot find out the true Meaning of it; and the 
Generality of Mankind are bothfo dull, and fo much 
employed, in their feveral Trades, that they have 
neither the Lcifure nor the Capacity rcquuite for 
fuch an Enquiry. 

Some of their Neighbours, whp are Matters of 
their own Liberties, having long ago, by the Aflif- 
tance of the Utopians ^ fhaken off the Yoke of Ty- 
ranny; and bebg much taken with thofe Virtues 
that they obferve among them, have come to them, 
and deflred that they would fend Magiftrates a- 
mong them to govern them ; fome changbg them 
every Year, and others every five Year^. frA.NkNfc 
End of their Government, tKe-y Wvtv^^'^T^^^^^^ 
l^i^qfi/a, with great Expreffions oilAot^wx ^^^ 
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fteem, fttid carry away others to govern in flicir 
Stead. In this they feem to have fallen upon a Te« 
TV good Expedient for their own Happinefs and 
Safety : For fince the good or ill G)nditioii of a 
Nation depends fo mt)ch upon their Magifirates, 
they could not have made a better Choice, than by 
pitching on Men whom no Advantages can byafs ; 
for Wealth is of no life to them, fince they muft 
go fo foon back to their own Country ; and they 
being Strangers among them, are not engaged in a- 
ivy of their Heats or Animofities : And it is certain, 
. that when publick Judicatories are fwayed, either 
by partial Affeftions, or by Avarice, there mull 
follow Upon it a DUfolution of all Juftice^ which is 
the chief Sinew 6f Society. 

The Utopans call thble Nations that come and 
alk Mttgiftrates from them, Neighhours ; but they 
eall thcrfe to whom they have been more patticu- 
larly aflifting. Friends. And whereas all other Na- 
tions are perpetually either making Leagues or 
breaking them, they never enter into any Alliance 
with any other State. They think Leagues arc 
Ufelefs Things, and reckon, that if the common 
Ties of Human Nature do not knit Men together, 
the Faith of Promifes will have no great Eficct on 
them: And they are the more confirmed in this, by 
that which they fee among the Nations round about 
them, who are no ftrift Obfervers of Leagues and 
Treaties. We know how religioufly they are ob- 
ferved in Europe; more particularly where the 
Ghriftian Doftrme is received, among whom they 
are facred and inviolable. Which is partly owing 
to the Juftice and Goodncfs of the Princes them- 
/elves, and partly to theit l;.e\eietitt x\vax!^.ej ^^ 
to the Popes : Who as iVvcy axe moStteXx^vomC^ 
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fervcrs of their own Promifcs, fo they exhort all o- 
ther Princca to perform theirs ; and wk^ feiater 
Methods do not prevail, they compel them to it 
by the Severity of the Paftoral Cenfure ; and think 
that it would be the mod indecent Thing poiEbley 
if Men who are particularly defigncd by the Title 
of fhe Faitbfulf Ihould not religioufly keep the 
Faitb of their . Treaties, But in that new found 
World, which is not more diftant from us in Situa* 
tion, than it is difagreeing from us in their Manners 
and Courfe of Lijfe, there is no truftmg to Leaguei, 
even tho' they were made with all the Pomp of 
the mod facred Ceremonies that i^ poffible: On the , 
contrary, they are the fooner broken for that, fome 
ijight rretcnces being found in the Word* of the 
Treaties, which are contrived in fuch ambi^ous 
Terms, and that on Defign, that they can never 
be fo ftri6lly bound, but they will always find 
fome Loop-hole to efcape at; and fo they break 
both their Leagues and their Faith. And this is 
done with that; Impudence, that thofc very Men 
who value themfelves on havbg fuggefted thcfe 
Advices to their Princes, would yet, with a haugh- 
ty Scorn, declaim agamft fuch Craft, or, to fpcak 
plainer, fuch Fraud and Deceit, if they found pri- 
vate Men make ufe of it in ther Bargains ; and 
would readily fay, that they deferved to be hanged 
for it. 

By this Means it is, that all fort of Juftice pafles 
in the World, but for a low-fpirited and vulgar Vir- 
tue, which is far below the Dignity of Royal 
Greatnefs. Or at leaft, there are two Sorts of Juf- 
tice fet up : The one is mean, and cree^& ot^^^ 
Ground, and therefore becomes TvoTv&\$viX. ^^X^^^^ 
Sort of Men. and fo muft bcVLe^x'vsx ^^n^^^j"^ 
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many Rcftraints, that it may not break out beyond ' 
the Bounds that arc fet to it. The other is the pe- 
culiar Virtue of Princes, which as -it is more Majet 
tick than that which becomes the Rabble, fo takes 
a freer Compafs ; and lawful or unlawful, are only 
meafured by Plcafure and Intcreft, Thefe Prac- 
tices among the Princes that lie about Utopia^ who 
make fo little Account of their Faith, feem to be 
the Reafons that determine them to engage in no 
0)nfederacies : Perhaps they would change their 
Mind if they lived among us: -But yet tho' Trea- 
ties 'were more religioufly obfervcd, they would 
ftill diflike the Cuflom of making them ; fince the 
World has taken up a falfe Maxim upon it, as if 
there were no Tid* of Nature knitting one Nation 
to another, that are only feparated perhaps by a 
Mountain, or a River, and that- all were bom m a 
State of Hoflility, and fo might lawfully do all that 
Mifchief to their Neighbours, againft which there 
is no Provifion made by Treaties : And that when 
Treaties are made, they do not cut oflf the Enmi- 
ty, or reftrain the Licenfe of preying upon one anr 
other, if by the unfkilfulncfs of wording them, 
there are not efieftual Provifo's made againfl them. 
They on the other Hand judge, that no Man is to 
be efteemed our Enemy that has never injured us; 
and that the Partnerfliip of the human Nature, that 
is among all Men, is inftead of a League. And 
that Kindnefs and good Nature unite Men more ef- 
fe6lually, and more forcibly than any Agreements 
whatfocver ; fince thereby the Engagements of 
Men^s Hearts become ftronger, than any Thing can 
be to wliich a few Words can bind them. 
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Of their Military TbifcifUne. 

THEY detcft War as a very brutar Thing; 
and which, to the Reproach of Human Na- 
ture, is mor^ praftifed by Men, than by any Sort 
of Bcafts : And they, againft the Cuftom of almoft 
all other Nations, think that there is nothing more 
inglorious than that Glory that is gained by Wa»: 
And therefore tho' they accuftom themfelvcs daily 
to Military Exercifes, and the Difcipline of War, 
in which not only their Men, but their Women 
likewife, are trained up, that fo in Cafes of Nccef- 
fity, they may not be quite ufelefs : Yet they do 
not raihly engage in War, unlefs it be either to de- 
fend themfelves, or their Friends, from any uhjuft 
AggrelTors ; or out of good Nature, or in Compaf- 
fion to an opprefled Nation, that they affift them to 
the fliaking off the Yoke of Tyranny. They in- 
deed help their Friends, not only in dcfennvc, 
but alfo in offcnfive Wars : But they never do that, 
unlefs they had been confulted with while the 
Matter was yet entire ; and that being fatisfied with 
the Grounds on which they went, they had found 
that all Demands of Reparation were rejefted, fo 
that a War was neceflary : Which they do not think 
to be only juft, when one Neighbour makes an In- 
rode. on another^ by publick Order, and carries a- 
way their Spoils ; bur when the Merchants of one 
Country are opprefled in ;inother, either under the 
Pretence of fome unjuftLaws, or by the perverfe 
wrefting of good ones: Tbis xJcie^ co^is^x. ^ *>sqS^.^^ 
Csufc of Tfar than the other, bew^k <!w&^\sii^^^'^^ 
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are done under fome O>lour of Laws. This was 
the only Ground of that War, in which they engag- 
ed with the NepbeJo^etes againft the Aleopolitaties^ 
a little before our 'Time : For the Merchants of the 
former, having, as they thought, met with great 
Imuftice among the latter, that whether it was in 
irifelf right or wrong, did draw on a terrible War, 
many of their Neighbours being engaged in it ; and 
their Kecnnefs in carrying it on, bemg fupported 
by their Strength in maintaining it ; it not only 
fiiook fome very flourifliing States, and very much 
afflifted others ; but after a Series of much Mifchief, 
it ended in the entire Conqueft and Slavery of the 
AleopolitaneSy who tho' before the War, they were 
in all Rcfpefts much fuperior to the Nephefogetes^ 
yet by it they fell under their Empire ; but the U- 
topianSy tho' they had ailifted them in the War, yet 
pretended to no Share of the Spoil. 

But tho' they aflift their Friends fo vigoroufly. 
In taking Reparations for Injuries that are clone 
them in fuch Matters; yet if they themfelves 
fliould meet with any fuch Fraud, provided thera 
were no Violence done to their Peribhs, they would 
only carry it fo far, that unlefs Satisfa»SKon were 
made, they would give over trading \^ith fuch a 
People. This is not done becaufc they conlider 
their Neighbours more than their own Citizens ; but 
fince their Neighbours trade every one upon his own 
Stock,Fraudisamorefen/ibleInjuryto them, than it 
is to the £/>^^w;/j, among whom the Publickonlyfuf- 
fers in fuch a Cafe: And iince they expeft nothing 
in return for the Mercliandize that they export, but 
that in which they abound fo much, and is of little 
ufc to tlicni, the Lofs docs not much ajScft them ; 
therefore riiey think it would be xoote.-^^x^^'TI^Viav^ 
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to revenge a Lofs that brings fb little Inconvenience 
with it, cither to their Life or to their Livelihood, 
with the Death of many People ; but if any of their 
People is either killed or wounded wrongfully, 
whether that be done by publick Authority, or on- 
ly by private Men, as loon as they hear of it, they 
ftnd Ambafladors, and demand, that the guilty Per- 
fons may be delivered up to them ; and if that is 
denied, they declare War ; but if that is done, 
they condemn thofe either to Death or Slavery. 

They would be both troubled! and afhamed of a 
Moody ViSlory over their Enemies ; and think it 
would be as foolifh a Purchafe, as to buy the moft 
valuable Goods at too high a Rate. And in no 
Viftory do they glory fo much, as in that which 
is gained by Dexterity and good Conduft, without 
Bloodflied. They appoint publick Triumphs in 
fuch Cafes, and ereft Trophies to the Honour of 
thofe who have fucceeded well in them ; for then 
do they reckon that a Man afts fuitably to his Na- 
ture, whisn he conquers his Enemy in fuch a Way, 
that no other Creature but ^ Man could be capable 
of it, and. that is, by the Strength of his Under- 
Handing. Bears, Lions, Boars, Wolves and Dogs, 
and other Animals, employ their bodily Force one 
againft another, in which as many of them are fu- 
perior to Man, both in Strength and Fiercenefs, fo 
they are allfubdued by theReafonand Underftand* 
ing that is in him. 

The only Defign of the Utopians in War, is to 
obtain that by Force, which if it had been granted 
them in Time, would have prevented the War ; or 
if that cannot be done, to take fo fevere a Rev^^<gi. 
of thofe that have injured tVvem^ vWx-X^^-^ ^xsa^jN^^ 
tem£cd from doing the lik^ va iXVTvcM. cci^«icc.^ 
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By thefe Ends they tncafure all their Defigns, and 
manage them fo, that it is vifible that the Appetite 
of Fame or Vain-glory, does not work fo much on 
them, as a juft Care oftheh: own Security. 

As foon as they declare War, they take Care to 
have a great many Schedules, that arc fealed with 
theii* common Seal, aifixed in the moft confpicuous 
Places of their Enemies Country, This is Cfirried 
fecretly, and done in many Places all at once. In 
thofe they promife great Rewards to fuch as fliall 
kill the Prince, and lefler in Proportion to fuch as 
fliall kill any other Perfons, who are thofe on whona, 
next to the Prmce himfelf,they caft the chief Blame 
of the War. And they double the Sum to him, that 
inftead of killing the 'Perfon fo marked out, fliall 
take him alive, and put him in their Hands, They 
ofier not only Indemnity, but Rewards, to fuch of 
the Perfons themfelves that are fo marked, if they 
will a(3: againft their Countrymen. By this Means 
tiiofe that are named in their Schedules, become 
not only diftruftful of their Fellow-Qtizens, but are 
jealous of one another: And are much diftra6led by 
Fear and Danger ; for it has often fallen out, that 
nianyofthem, and even the Prince himfelf, have 
been betrayed by thofe in whom they have trufted, 
moft : For the Rewards that the Utopians offer, arc 
fo unmeafurably great, that there is no Sort of Crime 
to which Men cannot be drawn by them. They 
confider the Rifque that thofe run, who undertake 
fuch Services, and offer a Recompence proportion- 
ed to the Danger ; not only a vaft deal of Gold, 
but great JRe venues in Lands, that.lie among other 
Nations that are their Friends, where they may go 
and enjoy them very fecutely •, atvd they ob^rve 
the Pwmifcs they make of tius ^^kAmo^wXvj^- 
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Oufly* They da very much approve of this Way 
of corrupting their Enemies^ tho' it appears to o- 
thers to be a bafe -and oruel Thing ; but they look 
on it as a wife Courfe/tp make an End of that 
which, wo^ld be otherv/ife a great War, without fo 
much as hazarding one Battle to decide it. They think 
it likewUe an A6c of Mercy and Love to Mankind^ 
to prevent the great Slaughter of thofe that muft o- 
therwife be killed in the Progrefs of the War, both 
of their own Side, and of their Enemies, by the 
Death of a few that are moft guilty; and diat in fo 
doing, they are kind even to their Enemies, and 
pity them no Icfs than theii- own People, as know- 
ing that the greater Part of them do not engage in 
the War of their own accord, but are driven into it 
by the Paffions of their Prince. 

If this Method does not fucceed with them, then 
they fow Seeds of G)ntcntion among their Enemies, 
ana animate the Prince's Brother, or fome of the 
Nobility, to afpire to thfe Crown. If they cannot 
difunite them oy domeflick Broils, then they en- 
gage their Neighbours againft them, and make them 
fet on Foot fome old Pretenfions, which are never 
wanting to Princes, when they have Occafion for 
them. And they fupply them plentifully with Mo- 
By, tho' but very fparingly with any auxiliary 
Troops : For they are fo tender of their own Peo- 
ple, that they would not willingly exchange one 
of them,, even with the Prince of their Eaemies 
Country. 

But as they keep their Gold and Silver only for 
fuch an Occafion, fo when that offers itfelf, they 
eafily part with it, fince it would be no Incoxs.^^^ 
cnce to them, tho' they ftxoxxld. xtSe-t^^ \\RjCsiiSN%^ 
it to tbemCelYes. For befi^dw ^c^^^>Jcv<iciax'<^ 
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have among them at Home, they have a vaft Trca* 
fure abroad ; many Nations round about them, be- 
ing deep in their Debt : So that they hire Soldiers 
. from ail Places for carrying on their Wars; but 
chiefly from the ZapoleteSj who lie five hundred 
Miles from Utopia eaftward. They are a rude, 
t^ild, and fierce Nation, who delight in the Woods 
and Rocks, among which they were born and bred 
up. They are hardned both againft Heat, Q)ld 
and Labour, and know nothing of the Delicacies of 
Life. They do not apply themfelves to Agricul- 
ture, nor do they care eidier for their Houfes or 
their Clothes, Cattle is all that they look after ; 
and for the greateft Part, they live either by their 
Hunting, or upon Rapine ; and are made, as it 
were, only for War. They watch all Opportuni- 
ties of engaging in it, and very readily embrace 
fuch as are oSered them. Great Numbers of them 
will often go out, and ojffer themfelves upon a ve- 

¥low Pay, to fervc any that will employ them : 
hey know none of the Arts of Life, but thofc 
that lead to the taking it away ; they ferye thofe 
that hire them, both with much Courage and great 
Fidelity ; but will not engage to ferve for any de- 
termined Time, and agree upon fuch Terms, that 
the next Day they may go over to the Enemies of 

' thofe whom they ferve, tfthey offer them a greater 
Pay : And they will perhaps return to them the 
Day after that,, upon a higher Advance of their 
Pay. There are few Wars in which they make not 
a confiderable Part of the Armies of both Sides : 
So it falls often out, that they that are of Kin to 
one another, and were hired in the fame Country^ 
and fo have lived long and ?amvYvo.x\^ x.o^^v\\^t\ yet 

^cy forgetting both tWit "B^cWvoix wA ^oxtcvtx 
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Frlendlhip, kill one another upon no other Confi- 
deration, but becaufe they are hired to it for a little 
Money, by Princes of different Interefts : And fo 
great Regard have they to Money, that they are 
eafily wrought on by the Difference of one Penny 
a Day, to change Sides. So entirely does theit 
Avarice turn them, and yet this Money on which 
they are fo much fet, is of little Ufe to them ; for 
what they purchafe thus' with their Blood, they 
quickly waftc it on Luxury, which among them is 
but of a poor and miferable Form. 

This Nation ferves the Utopians againft all Peo* 
pie whatfoever, for they pay higher than any other. 
The Utopians hold this for a Maxim, that as they 
feek out the beft Sort of Men for their own Ufe at 
Home, fothey make ufe of this worft Sort of Men 
for the Confumption of War, and therefore they 
hire them with the Offers of vaft Rewards, to ex- 
pofe themfelves to all Sorts of Hazards, out of 
which the greater Part never returns to claim their 
Promifes. Yet they make them good moft f elig}- 
oufly to fuch as efcape. And this animates them 
to adventure again, when there is Occafion for it ; 
for the Utopians are not at all troubled how many 
of them foever happen to be killed ; and reckon it 
a Service done to Mankind, if they could be a 
Mean to deliver the World from fuch a lewd and 
vicious Sort of People, that feem to have run toge- 
ther, as to the Drain of human Nature. Next to 
thefe, they are ferved in their Wars, with thofe up- 
on whofe Account they undertake them, and with ' 
the auxiliary Troops of their other Friends, to 
whom they join fome few of their own Pcotjle^ ^^d. 
fend fome Man of eminent atvd a^^xo'vt.^N vc^^x^ ^!> 
command in chief. There gix^, t^o fetci ^ivCa. "tlcc^ 
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who during his Command, are but private Men, 
but the firft is to fucceed him if he fliould happen 
to be either killed or taken ; and in Cafe of the 
like Misfortune to him, the third comes in his 
Place ; and thus they provide agamft ill Events, 
that fuch Accidents as may befd their Generals, 
may not endanger their Armies. When they draw 
out Troops of their own People, they take * fuch 
out of every City as freely offer thcmfelvcs, for 
none are f(Mced to go againft their Wills, fince they 
think that if any Man is prefled that wants Courage, 
he will not only aft faintly, but by his Cowardice 
he will difhearten others. But if any Invafion is 
made of their' Country, they make ufe of fuch 
Men, if they have good Bodies, tho' they ^re not 
brave ; and either put them aboard their Ships, or 
place them on the Walls of their Towns, thatbe- 

. ing fo ported, they may not find Occafions of fly- 
ing away ; and thus cither Shame, the Heat of 
Aftion, or the Impoflibility of flying, bears down 
their Cowardice; and fo they make often a Virtue 
of Neceffity, and behave themfelves well, becaufc 
nothing elle is left them. But as they force no Man 
to go into any foreign War againft his Will, fo they 
do not hinder fuch Women as are willing to go a- 
long with their Husbands : On the contrjwy, they 
encourage and prarfe them much for doing it ; they 
ftand often next their Husbands in the Front of the 
Army. They alfo place thofe that are related to- 
gether, and Barents, and Children, Kindred, and 
diofe that are mutually allied, near one another ; 
that thofe whom Nature has infpired with the grea- 
feft Zeal of afllfting one another, may be the near- 
eff and readiefi to do it; atvd it v^ Mari^t of ^eat 

Iteproach, if Husband or Wife t>xm^^ o^^ ^^^V^ 
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or if a Child furvives his Parent, and therefore when 
they come to be engaged in Aftion, they continue 
to fight to the laft Man, if their Enemies (land be- 
fore them : And as they ufe all prudent Methods 
to avoid the endangering their own Men ; and if it 
is.poffible, let all the Action and Danger fall upoa- 
the Troops that they hire ; fo if it comes to that, 
that they muft engage, they charge then with as 
much Courage, as they avoided it before with Pru- 
dence: Nor is it a fierce Charge at firft, but it in- 
creafes by* Degrees ; and as they continue in Acli- 
' on, they grow more obflinate, and prefs harder up- 
on the Enemy, infomuch that they will much foon- 
er die than give Ground; for the certainty in which 
they are, that their Children will be well looked 
after, when they are dead, frees them from all An- 
xiety concerning them, which does often mafter 
Men of great Courage ; and thus they are animated 
by a noble and invincible Refolution. Their Skill ' 
in Military Matters encreafes their Courage ; and 
the good Opinions which are infufed in them dur- 
ing their Education, according to the Laws of the 
Country, and their Learning, add more Vigour to 
their Minds : For as they do not undervalue Life 
to the Degree of throwing it away too prodigally ; 
fo they are not fo indecently fond of it, that wheix 
they fee they mull facrifice it honourably, they 
will preferve it by bafe and unbecoming Methods. 
In the greateft Heat of A6lion, the braveft of their 
Youth, that have jointly devoted themfelves for 
that Piece of Service, fingle out the General of their 
Enemies, and fet on him either openly, or lay an 
Ambufcade for him; If any of them are fpent and 
wearied in the Attempt, otlaets come*vc^^€ss. ^^•^A.-^ 
fo that tliey never give o^ct ^mtivw^ 'VicKx-i i\^^ 
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by clofc Weapons, when they can get near him, or 
thofe that wound at a-Diftance, when others get in 
between : Thus they feldom fail to Idll or take 
him at laft, if he does not fecure himfelf by Flight. 
When they gain the Day in any Battle, they kill 
as few as poflibly they can ; and arc much moi'e 
fet on taking many Prifoners, than on killing thofc 
that fly before them : Nor do they ever let their 
Men fo loofe in the Purfuit of their Enemies, that 
they do not retain an intire Body ftiU in Order ; fo 
that if they have been forced to engage the laft of 
their Battalions, before they could gain the Day, 
they will rather let their Enemies all efcapc than 

Surfue them, when their own Army is in Difor^ 
er; remembring well what has often fallen out to 
themfelves j that when the main Body of their Ar- 
my has been quite defeated and broken, fo that 
riieir Enemies reckoning the Viftory was furc and 
in their Hands, have let themfelyeS loofe into an ir^ 
regular Purfuit, a few of them that lay for a Re-* 
ferve, waiting a fit Opportunity, have fallen on 
them while they were in this Chacc, ftraggling in 
Diforder, apprehenfive of no Danger, but counting 
the Day their own; and have turned the whole 
Aftion, and fo wrelting out of their Hands a Vifto- 
ry that feemed certam and undoubted, the van- 
quiftied have of a fudden become viftorious* 

It is hard to tell whether they are more dextc- 
rous in laying or avoiding Ambufhes : They fome- 
times feem to fly when it is far from their Thoughts; 
and when they intend tp give Ground, they do it 
fo, that it is very hard to find out their Defign. If 
they fee they are 111 pofted, or are like to be over- 
powered by Numbers, then th.e^ evxKet march oflf 
^ the Night with great S'Aeucc^ ot \>:s l^tsxa ^xx^xv 

IL. 
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gem they ddude their Enemies : If they retke in 
the Day-time, they do it in fuch Order, that it is 
no lefs dangerous to fall upon them in a Retreat, 
than in a March. They fortify their Gimps well, 
•with a deep and large Trench ; and throw up the 
Earth that is dug out of it for a Wall ; nor do they 
employ only their Slaves in this, but the whole Ar- 
my works at it, except thofe that arc then upon 
the Guard ; fo that when fo many Hands are at 
Work, a great Line and a ftrong Fortification is fi- 
niflied in fo a fliort Time, that it is fcarcc credible. 
Their Armour is very ftrong for Defence, and yet 
is not fo heavy as to make them uneafy in their 
Marches ; they can even fwim with it. All that 
arc trained up to War, pra6life fwimming much c 
Both Horfe and Foot make great ufe of Arrows, 
and are vcty expert at it : They have no Sword*, 
but fight with a roU-ax that is both fliarp and hea- 
vy, by which they thruft or ftrike down an Enemy j 
they are very good at finding out warlike Machines, 
and difgutfe them fo well, that the Enemy does 
not perceive them, till he feels the Ufe of them ; 
lb tnat he cannot prepare fuch a Defence againft 
iheni, by which they might be made ridiculous, as 
well as ufeftfs ; the chief Cohfideration had in the 
making of them, is, that they «Hay bceafily carried 
and managed. 

If they agree to a Truce, they obferve it fo re- 
ligioufly, that no Provocations will make them 
break it. They never ky their Enemie* Country 
waftc, nor bum their dorn, and even in their 
Marches they take all poflible care, that neither 
Horfe nor Foot may tread it down, for they do not 
know but that they may Via^c -vitc fex^ *vs.^t;«&^^^ 
"They hurt no Man that \\!vey ftxA X^wcml^-. ^^i^ 
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he is a Spy. When a. Town is furrcndered to them, 
they take it into their Proteftion : And when they 
carry a Place by Storm, they never plunder it^ but 
put thofc only to the Sword that oppofed the ren^ 
dring it up, and make the reft of the Garrifon 
Slaves, but for the other Inhabitants, they do them 
no hurt ; and if any of them had advifed a Surren- 
der of it, they give them good Rewards out of the 
Eftates ofthofe that they condemn, and diftribute 
the reft among their Auxiliary Troops, but they 
themfelves take no Share of the Spoil. 

When a War is ended, they do not oblige their 
Friends to reimburfe them ot their Expence in it ; 
but they take that from the Conquered, either in 
Money, which they keep for the next Occa£on, 
or in Lands, out of which a conftant Revenue is to 
be paid them ; by many Increafes, the Revenue 
•which they draw out from feveral Countries on fuch 
Occafions, is now rifen to above 700, 000 Ducats 
a Year. They fend fome of their own People to 
receive thefe Revenues, who have Orders to live 
magnificently, and like Princes, and fo they con- 
fume much of it upon the Place ; and either bring 
over the reft to Utopia^ or lend it to that Nation in 
which it lies. This they moft commonly do, lia- 
Jefs fome great Occafion, which falls out but verv 
feldom, fhould oblige them to call for it all. It is 
out of thefe Lands that they affign thofe Rewards to 
fuch as they encourage, to advcntxire on defperate 
Attempts,, which was mentioned formerly. If any 
Prince that engages in War with them, is making 
Preparations for invading their Country, they pre- 
vent him, and make his Country the Seat of the 
Wav; for they Ao not willingly fuffer any War to 
break in upop, rlieir Iflaud', and V£ xWmwJAVv^ 
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|)cn, they would only defend themfelves by their 
own Peopte ; but -would not at all call for Auxilia* 
ry Troops to th^ir Afliftance. 



Of th£ Religions of the. Utopians. 

THerc are. fevcral Sorts of Religions, not only 
in different Parts of the Ifland, but ^yen in 
every Town; fome worfliippirig the Sun, others 
the Moon, or oivc of the Planets : Some worifliip 
fuch Men as have . been eminent in former Times 
for Virtue, or Glory, not only as ordinary Deities, 
but as the fupream God : Yet the greater and wifer 
Sort of them worfliip none of thefe, but adore one 
eternal, invifiblc, infinite, and incomprehenfible 
Deity ; as a Being; that is far above all our Appre- 
henfions, that is fpread over the whole Univerfe, 
not by its Bulk, but by. its l^ower and Virtue ; him . 
they call the Father of all^ and acknowledge that 
the Beginnings, the Increaife, the Progrefs, the Vi- 
ciflitudes, ^d the End of all Things come only 
from him ; nor do they offer flivine Honours to any 
but to him alone. And indeed, tho' they differ 
concerning other Things, yet all agree in this; 
that they think . there is one fupream Being that 
made and govjems the World, whom they call in 
the Language of their Country, Mithras. They 
differ in this, that one thinks the God whom he 
worj(hips is this fupream Being, and anotlier thinks that 
his Idol is that.God; but they all agree in one Prin- 
ciple, that whatever is tliis lupream Being, is alfo 
that great Eflence, to whofe Glory andMajefty all 
Honours are afcribed by the Con£etA. oS. ^"^^^^^^a^. 
By Degrees, they all £aii oS fcowv \\\a n^^c^x^j 
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SupefftitiotiK that are among them, wd grow up id 
that one Religion that is moft in^j^eqneft, and iK 
much the bed ; and there is no Doobt to be made^ 
but that all the others had vanifhed long ago, if it 
had not happened that fome unTucEy Accidents, 
falling on thpfe who were advifing the Change of 
thofe fuperftitious Ways of Wor&ip ; thefe have 
been afcribed not to Chance, but to fomewhat from 
Heaven ; and fo have raifed in them a Fear, that 
the God, whofe Wodhip vras like to be abandoned, 
has interpofed and revenged himfelf on ihofe that 
defigned it. 

After they had heard from us, an Account of the 
Do6krine, the Courfe of Life, and the Miracles of 
Chrift, and of the woftderful Conftancy of fo many 
Martyrs, whofe Blood that was fo willingly ofieredup 
by them, was the chief Occafion of fpfealding then: 
Religion over a vaft Number of. Nations ; it is not 
to be imagined how inclined they were to receive 
it. I jihall not determine whether- this proceeded 
from any fecret Infpiration of<jrod, or whether it 
was becaufe it feettied fo favourable to that Com- 
munity of Groods, which is an Opimon fb particu- 

. lar, as well as fo dear to them ; fince they perceiv- 
ed that Chrift and his Followers lived by that Rule ; 
and that it was ftill kept up in fome Communities a- 
mong the fincereft Sort of Chriftians, From which 
foever of thefe Motives it might be, true it is, that 
many of them came over to our Reli^on, and were 
initiated into it by Baptifm. But as two of our Num- 
ber were dead, fo none of the four that furvived, 
Were in Prieft's Orders ; therefore we could do no 
morie but baptize them; fo that to our great Regret, 
f hey could not partake o? tVii^ t^xJ^Kt S^cx^tcvcats^ 

ihat can only be admimfttcd \>7 ?t\fc^^ x 'Srox ^^^ 
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tre ioftru^led concerning them, and long mbft ve* 
hemently for than; and they were djfputing very 
much among thcnifelves, whether one that were 
chofen by them to be t Prieft, would not be there- 
by qualified to do all the Things that belong to 
that Charafter, even tho^ he had no Authority de- 
rived from the Pope ; and they feemed to be refoU 
ved to choofe fomc for that Imployment, but they 
had not done it when I left them. 

Thofc among them that have not received our 
Religion, yet do not fright any from it, and ufe 
none ill that goes over to it ; fo that all the while I 
was there, one Man was only punilhed on this Ocr 
cafion. He being newly baptized, did, notwitb- 
ftanding all that we could fay to the contrary, dif 
pute publickly concerning the Chriftian Religion^ 
with more Zeal than Difcretion; and with fo much 
Heat, that he not only prefcr'd our Worflup to 
theirs, but condemned all their Rites as profane ^ 
and cried out againft all that adhered to them, a^ 
impious and facrilegious Perfons, that were to be 
damned to cverlafting Burnings. Upon this he, 
having preached thefe Things oiten, was feized on, 
and after a Trial, he was condemned to Banifli* . 
ment, not for havmg difparaged their Religion, but 
for his inflaming the People to Sedition : For this is 
one of their antienteft Laws, that no Man ought to 
be punifhed for his Religion. At the firft Conftitu. 
tion of their Government, Utopus having under, 
flood, that before his coming among them, the old 
Inhabitants had been engaged in great Quan-els con- 
cerning Religion, by which they were fo broken 
among thcmlelves, that he found it an eafy Thixv<^ 
to conquer theoiy fincc they tfiA. tvox. xxavx^^^^sT^^'^- 
ces againA bxm^ but every dVS^teax.'S^tv} •\si'^ 
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gion fought by themfelves : Upon that, after he 
had fubdu'd them, he made a Law that every Man 
might be of what Rcli^on he pleafed, and might 
endeavour to draw others to it by the Force of Ar- 
gument, and by amicable and modeft Ways, but 
without Bittemefs againft thofc of other Opinions ; 
but that he ought to ufe no other Force but that of 
Perfuafion ; and was neither to mix Reproaches nor 
Violence with it ; and fuch as did. otherwife were 
to be condemned to Baniftiment or Slavery. 

This Law was made by Uto^us^ not only for 
preferving the publick Peace, which he faw fuffer- 
ed much by daily Contentions and Irreccmcilabie 
Heats in thefe Matters, but becaufe he thought the 
Intereft of Religion itfelf required it. He judged 
it was not fit to determme any Thing raflily in that 
Matter ; and feemed to doubt whether thofe diffe- 
rent Forms of Religion might not all come from 
God, who might infpire Men differently, he teing 
poffibly pleafed with a Variety in it : And fb he 
thought it was a very indecent and foolifti Thing 
for any Man to frighten and threaten other Men to 
believe any Thing becaufe it feemed true to himj 
and in cafe that one Religion were certainly ]true, 
and all the reft falfc,^ he reckoned that the native 
Force of Truth would break forth at laft, and fliine 
bright, if it were managed only by the Strength of 
Argument, and with a winning Gentlnefs ; whereas 
if fuch Matters were carried on by Violence an«t 
Tumults, then^ as the wickedcft Sort of Men is al- 
ways the moft obftinate, fo the holieft and beft Re- 
ligion in the World might be overlaid with fo much 
foolifli Superftition, that it would be quite choaked 
with it, as Com is withBtkr% ^tvA.TVvowiv thcrc- 
^otc he left Men wholly to tVvek l:^!o^tlif \^^^ 
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Matter, that they might be free to believe as they 
ftxould fee Canfe ; only he made a folemn and fevere 
Law againft fuch as Ihould fo far degenerate from 
the Dignity of human Nature, as to think that our 
Souls died with our Bodies, or that the World was 
governed by Chance, without a wife over-ruling 
Providence: For they did all formerly believe that 
there was a State of Rewards and Punifhments to 
the Good and Bad after this Life ; and they look 
on thofe that think otherwife, as fcarce fit to be 
counted Men, fince they degrade fo noble a Being 
as our Soul is, and reckon it to be no better than a 
Beaft's ; fo far are they from looking on fuch Men 
as fit for human Society, or to be Citizens of a well- 
ordered Commonwealth ; fince a Man of fuch Prin- 
ciples muft needs, as oft as he dares do it, defpife 
all their Laws and Cuftoms : For there is no Doubt 
to be made, that a Man who is afraid of nothing 
but the Law, and apprehends nothing after Death, 
will hot ftand to break through all the Laws of his 
Country, either by Fraud or Force, that fo he may 
fatisfy his Appetites. They never raife any that 
hold thefe Maxims, either to Honours or Offices, 
nor employ them in any pi;blick Tmft, but defpife 
them, as Men of bafe arid fordid Minds : Yet they 
do not punifh them, becaufe they lay this down for 
a Ground, that a Man cannot make himfelf believe 
any Thing he plcafes ; nor do they drive any to 
diflemble their Thoughts by Threatnings, fo that 
Men are not tempted to lie or difguife their Opini- 
ons among them ; which being a Sort of Fraud, is 
abhorred by the Utopians : They take indeed care 
that they may not argue for thefe O^inions^ ^€^^<:.v 
aljj before the common People v ftoX ^trj ^^S;^:Sr 
fcr, and even encourage ' t\vcm to ^^i^^x^.^ ^^'^^^ 
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upon great and dangerous Occafions they have fo 
lemnly put up to God, with afliired Confidence of 
being heard, have been anfwered in a nuraculbus 
Manner. 

They thmk the contemplating God in his Works, 
and the adoring him for them, is a very acceptable 
Piece of Worfhip to him. 

There are many among them, that upon a Mo- 
tive of Religion, negleft Learning, and apply them- 
felves to no Sort of Study ; nor do they allow them- 
fclvesany Leifure-time, but are perpetually employ- 
ed in doing fomewhat, believmg that by the good 
Things that a Man does he fecures to himfelf that 
Happinefs that comes after Death. Some of thefc 
vifit the fickj others mend High-ways, cleanfc 
Ditches, or repair Bridges, and dig Tiuf, Gravel, 
or Stones. Others fell and cleave Timber, and 
bring Wood, Cojn, and other Neceflaries, on Carts 
into their Towns. Nor do thefe only ferve the Pu- 
blick, but they ferve even private Men, more than 
the Slaves themfelves do : For if there is any where 
a rough, hard, and fordid Piece of Work to be done, 
from which many are frightened by the Labour 
and Loathfomencfs of it, if not the Defpair of ac- 
complifhing it, they do chearftilly, and of their 
own Accord, take that to their Share ; and by that 
Means, as they eafe others very much, fo they af^ 
flift themfelves, and fpend their whole Life in hard 
Labour : And yet they do not value themfelves 
upon that, nor leflen other People's Credit, that by 
fo doing they may raife their own; but by their 
Hooping to fuch fervile Employments, they are fo 
far from being defpifed, that they are fo much the 
more edeemed by the whole Hatiotv. 
Ofthcfc there are two Sons: SomeXv^^^aatcssx- 
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Xied and chafte, and abftain from eating any Sort 
6f ilefh. ; and thus weaning themielves from all 
the 'Pieafures of the prefent Life, which they ac- 
count hurtful, they purfue even by the hardeft and 
paihfulleft Methods poflible, that Heflcdnefs which 
they hope for hereafter ; and the nearer they ap- 
proach to it, they are the more chearful and eamefl; 
in their Endeavour? after it. Another Sort of them.: 
is lefs willing to put themfelves to much Toil, and 
fo they^prefer a married State to a fingle ^ne; and 
as thjgy do not deny themfelves the Pleafure of it, 
fo th^y think the begetting of Children is a Debt 
which they owe to human Nature, and to thek 
eouhtry ; Nor do they avoid any Pleafure that does 
not 'hinder Labour ; and therefore they eat Flefli fo 
mudh the more willingly, becaufethey find them- 
felves fo mucit the more able for Work by it : The 
t//^/ww look lipon thefe as the wifer Se6l, but 
they cfteem the others as the holier- They would 
indeed laugh at any Wtm, that upon the Principlei, 
of Reafon, would prefer an unmarried State to a 
Married, or a Life of Labour to an eafy Life : But 
they reverence and admire fuch as do it upon a Mo. 
tiye of Religion. Thei'e is nothing in which they 
are more cautious, than in giving their Opinion pou- 
tively concerning any Sort of Religion. The Men 
that lead thofe fevere Lives, are called in the Lan- 
guage of their Country BrutheJkaSy which anfwers 
to thofe we call Rehgious Orders. 
. Their Priefls are Men of eminent Piety, and 
therefore they are but few, for therp are only thir- 
teen in every Town, one for every Temple in it ; 
but when they go to War, feven of tticfe. ^ ^^^^ 
with their Forces, and feveti o^Scvcts ^x^ Oc^cJU^^as 
/iijpply their Room in ib^eiij: fslot^tvj:.^ \ ^"^^ "^ 
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enter again upon their Employment when they . 
return 5 and thofe who fervcd in their Abfence, at- ^ 
tend upon the High-Prieft, till Vacancies fall by 
Death ; for there is one that is fet over all the 
f eft. They are chofen by the People as the other 
Magiftrates are, by Suffrages given in fecret, for 
preventing of Fa6lions : And when they are 
chofen, they are confecrated by the College of 
Priefts. The Care of all (acred Things, and the 
Wotfliip of God, and an Infpeftipn mto the .Man- 
ners of the People, is committed to them. It is a 
Reproach to a Man to be fent for by anv of 
them, or to be even fpoke to m fecret by them, 
for that always gives fome Sufpicions : All that is 
incumbent on them, is only to exhort and admo- 
nifli People; for the Power of correftmg and pwnifli- 
ing ill Men, belongs wholly to the Prince, and to 
the other Magiftrates : The fevereft Thing that 
the Prieft docs, is the excluding of Men that are 
defperately wicked from joining in their Worfiiip : 
There's not any Sort of Punifmnent that is more 
dreaded by them than this, for as it loads them 
with Infamy, fo it fills them with fecret Horrors, 
fuch is their Reverence to their Religion; nor will 
their Bodies be long exempted from their Share 
of Trouble ; for if they do not very quickly fatisfy 
the Priefis of the Truth their Repentance, they 
are feized on by the Senate, and punilhed for their 
Impiety. The breeding of the Youth belongs to 
the Priefts, yet they do not take fo much care of 
inftru6ling them in Letters, as of forming their 
Minds and Manners aright ; and they ufe all pof- 
//ble Methods to infufe very early m the tender 
and Hexible Minds of ChMtetv, ?\xdv0^vcacyc^s.^.% 
arc both <rood in themf elves, atv^V^VX^^xx^^^^^^ 
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their 0)Untry : For when deep Impreffions of thefc 
Things are made at that Age, mey follow Men 
through the whole Courfe of their Lives, and con- 
duce much for the preferving'the Peace of the Go- 
vernment, which fiiffers by ilothing more than by 
Vices that rife out of ill Opinions. The Wives of 
.their Priefts arc the moft extraordinary Women of 
the whole Country; fometimes the Women them- 
felves are made rriefts, tho' that falls out but fel- 
dom, nor are any but antient Widows chofen into 
that Order. 

None of the Magiftrates have greater Honour 
paid them, than is paid the Priefts; and if they 
fliould happen to commit any Crime, they would 
not be queftioned for it : Their Puniflunent is left. 
to God, and to their own Confciences: For they 
do not think it lawful to lay Hands on any Man, 
how wicked foever he is, that has been in a pecu- 
liar Manner dedicated to God; nor do they find any 
great Inconvenience in* this, both becaufc they have 
fo few Priefts, and becaufe thefe are chofen with 
much Caution, fo that it liiuft be a very unufual 
Thing to find one who was merely out of Regard 
to his Virtue, and for his being efteemed a fingu- 
larly good Man, raifed up to fo great a Dignity, 
degenerate into fuch Corruption and Vice : And if 
fuch a Thing fliould fall out, for Man is a change- 
able Creature ; yet there being a few Priefts, and 
thefe having no Authority, but that which rifes 
out of the Refpeft that is paid them, nothing that 
is of great Comequence to the Publick, can come 
from the Indemnity that the Priefts enjoy. 

They have indeed very few of them, left ^^.^i^r 
Nimibers Iharing in the fameHotiowt ^mv^XTSss^^^^ 
Dignity oi tiat Order which xhe^ ^^^^\x\.^o\i^^^ 
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to fink in its Reputation: They aUb think it is hard 
to find out many that are of fuch a Pitch of Good- 
nefs, as to be equal to that Dignity for which they 
judge that ordinary Virtues do not qualify a Man 
fufficiently : Nor are the Priefts in greater Venera- 
tion among them, than they are among their neigh- 
bouring Nations, as you may imagmc by liat 
which I think gives Occafion for it. 

When the Utopians engage m a Battle, the Priefts 
diat accompany them to the War, kneel down dur- 
ing the A6lion, in a Place not far from the Field, 
jftpparalled in their facred Veftments : And lifting 
up their Hands to Heaven, they pray, firft for 
Peace, and then for Viftory to their own Side, and 
particularly that it may be gained without the Effu- 
fion of much Blood on either Side ; and when the . 
Victory turns to their Side, they run in among 
their own Men to reftram their Fury ; and if any of 
their Enemies fee them, or call to them, they are 
preferved by that Means': And fuch as can come fb 
near them as to touch their Garments, have not on- 
ly their Lives, but their Fortunes fecured to them : 
It is upon this Account that all the Nations round a- 
bout confider them fo much, and pay them fo great 
Reverence, that they have been often no lefs able 
to prefevve their own People frbm the Fury of their 
Enemies, than to fave their Enemies from their 
Rage : For it has fometimes fallen out, that when 
their Armies have been in Diforder, and forced to 
fly, fo that their Enemies were running upon the 
Slaughter and Spoil, the Priefts by interpofing, 
have ftop'd the fhedding of more Blood, and have ' 
feparated them from one another ; fo that by theit 
jMLediatioiif a Peace has beeiv cotidvA^A. c^xv very 
reaCotiablc Terms ; nor is tVv^xe ^tv^ ^^<votv ^^x&. 
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them fo fierce, cruel, or barbarous, as not to look 
upon their Perfons as facred and inviolable. 
■ The firft and the laft Day of the Month, and of 
the Year, is a Feftival : They meafure their Months 
. by the Courfe of the Moon ; and their Years by the 
Courfe of the Sun: The firft Days are called in 
their Language the Cynemernes^ and the laft the. 
Trapemernes, which anfwers in our Language to 
the Feftival that begins, or ends the Seafon. 

' They have magnificent Temples, that are not 
only nobly built, but are likewife of great Recep- 
tion: Which is neceflary; fince they have fo few 
of them : They are a little dark within, which flows 
not from any Error in their Architefture, but is done 
on Defign ; for their Priefts think that too much 
Light diflipates the Thoughts, and that a more mo- 
derate Degree of it,- both recolle6ls the Mind, and 
raifes Devotion. Tho' there are many different 
Forms of Religion among them, yet alt thefe, how 
various foever, agree in the main Point, which is 
the worftupping the Divine Effence ; and therefore 
there is nothmg to be feen or heard in their Tem- 
ples, in which the feveral Perfuafions among them 
may. not agree; for every Seift performs thofe Rites 
that' are peculiar to it, in their private Houfes, nor 
is there any Thing in the piiblick Worlhip, that con- 
tradidls the particular Ways of thofe difierent Se6ls. 
There are no Images for God in their Temples, fo, 
that every one may reprefent him to his Thoughts, 
according to the Way of his Religion ; nor do they 
call this one God by any other Name, but that, of 
Mithras, which is the common Name by which 
they all exprefs the divine Effence, whatfoever o- 
therwife they think it to be •, not ^t^ ^^x^ ^^^ 
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Prayers among thctn, but fuch as every one of them 
may ufe without Prejudice to his own Opinion. 

They meet in their Temples on^ the Evening of 
the Feftival that concludes a Seafon: And not hav- 
ing yet broke their Faft, they thank God for their 
good Succefs during that Year or Month, which is 
then at an End : ^d the next Day, being that 
which begins the new Seafon, they meet early in 
their Temples, to pray for the happy Progrcfs of 
all their Affairs during that Perioa, upon which 
ihey then enter. In the Feftival which concludes 
the Period, before thjey go to the Temple, both 
Wives and Children fail on their Knees before their 
Husbands or Parents, and confefs every Thing in 
which they have either erred or failed in their Du- 
ty, and beg Pardon for it: Thus all little Difcon- 
tents in Families are removed, that fo,they may ot 
fer up their Devotions with a pure and ferene Mind; 
for they hold it a great Impiety to enter upon them 
with difturbed Thoughts ; or when they arc cohfci* 
ous to themfelves that they bear Hatred or Anger 
in their Hearts to any Perfon ; and think that they 
Ikould become liable to fevere Punifliments, if 
they prefumed to offer Sacrifices without cleanfing 
their Hearts, and reconciling all their Differences. 
In the Temples, the two Sexes arc feparated, the 
Men go to the right Hand, and the Women to the 
left; And the Males and Females do all place them* 
felves before the Head^ and Matter or Miftrefs of 
that Family to which they belong ; fo that thofc 
who have the Government of them at Home, may 
fee their Deportment in* Publick. And they inter- 
nvngle them fo, that the younger and the older 
maj^ be fet by one another \ for \? v\\t ^o\«v^ex Sort 
were all fet together, they \ffo\x\^^ex\x^^^\.t>&ft««n 
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that Time too much, in wluch they ought to beget 
in themfelves a mod religious Dread of thefupream 
Being, which is the greateft, aiid almoft the only 
Incitement to Virtue. 

They offer up no living Creature in Sacrifice, nor 
do they think it fuitable to the Divine Being, from 
whofe Bounty it is that thefe Creatures have deriv- 

. cd their Liveg^ to take Pkafure in their Death, or 
the pffering up their Blood. They bum Incenfe, 

' and other Iweet Odours, and have a great Number 
of Wax Lights during their Worlhip; pot out of a- 
ny Imagination that fuch Oblations can add any 
Thing to the Divine Nature, for even Prayers do 
not that ; but as it is a harmlefs and pure Way of 
worlhipping God, fo they think thofe wcet Savours 
and Lights, together with fome other Ceremonies^ 
do, by a fecret and unaccountable Virtue, elevate 
Men's Souls, and inflame them with more Force 
and Chearfulnefs during the Divme Worfliip. 

The People appear m in the Temples^ m white 
Garments; but the Prieft's Veftments are parti-ca 
loured ; both the Work and Colours are wonderful: 
They arc made of no rich Materials, for they arc 
neither embroidered, nor fet with precious Stones^ 
but are compofed of the Plumes of feveral Birds, 
laid together withfo much Art, and fo neatly, that 
the true Value of them is far beyond the coftlieft 
Materials. They fay, that in the ordering and plar 
cing thofe Plumes, tome dark Myfteries arc rcpre* 
fented, which pafs down among their Priefts in a fe- 
cret Tradition concerning them; and that they are 
as Hieroglyphicks, putting them in Mind of the 
Bleffings that they have received from GQd^<WNji.vil 
their Duties, both to him atvd to >J^€\t^€vigj5c>i^^ 

As foon 0$ the Pried appcat^ SaxVofcOtsvwwi^ 
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they all fall proftrate on the Ground, with fo much 
' Reverence and fo deep a Silence, that fuch as look 
on, cannot but be ftmck with it, as if it were the 
Effeft of the Appearance of a Deity. After they • 
have been for fomc Time in this Poftufe, they all 
ftand up, upon a Sign given by the Prieft, ana fing 
fome Hymns to the Honour of God, fome mufical 
Inftruments playing all the while. Thefe are quite 
of another Form than thofe that are ufed among us : 
But, as many of them are much fweeter than ours, 
fo others are not to be compared to thofc that we 
have. Yet in one Thing they, exceed us much, 
which is, that all their Mufick, both Vocal and In- 
ftrumcntal, does fo imitate and exprefs the PafCbns^ 
and is fo fitted to the prefent Occafion, whether 
the Subj eft-matter of the Hymn is chearful, or 
made to appeafe, or trouble, doleful, or angry; 
that the Mufick makes an Impreflion of that which 
is reprefented, by which it enters deep into the 
Hearers, and does very much affeft and kindle • 
them, When this is done, both Priefts and People 
offer iip very folemn Prayers to (Jod in a fet Form 
of Words ; and thefe are fo compofcd, that whatfo- 
ever is pronounced by the whole Aflembly, may 
be likewife applied by every Maji in particular to 
his own Condition ; in thefe they acknowledge 
God to be the Author and Governor of the World, 
and the Fountain of all the Good that they receive; 
for which they offer up their Thankfgivings to him; 
and in particular, they blefs him for his Goodnefs . 
in ordering it fo, that they are born under a Go- 
vernment that Is the happicft in the World, and are 
of a RcVigion that they hope is the truefl of all o- 
tJicrs: But if they are rrviftoiLeti^ ;)LtvdL v^^^t^v^^v 
thcr a better Government, ot a'KO^^voti m^xti ^r 
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'ccptable to God^ they implore his Goodnefs to let 
. them know it, vowing that they refolve to follow him 
whitherfoever he leads them : But if their Govern- 
'ment is the beft, and their Religion the trueft,^ then 
they pray thathc may fortify them in it, and bring 
all the World, both to the fame Rules of Life, and 
to the fame Opinions concerning himfelf ; unlefs, 
according to the Unfearchablenefs of his Mind, he 
is plcafed with a Variety of Religions. T^en they 

?)ray that God may give them an eafy Paflage at 
aft to himfelf; not prefuming to fet Limits to him, 
how early or late it fhould be ; but if it may be 
wifhed for, without derogating from his Supream 
Authority, they deiire rather to be quickly delive- ' 
ted, and to go to God, tho' by the terribleft Sort 
of Death, than to be detained long from feeing 
. him, in the moft profperous Courfe of Life poflible. 
When this Prayer is ended, they all fall down again 
upon the Ground, and after a little while they rife 
up, and^o home to Dinner ; and fpend the reft of 
the Day m Diverfion or Military Exercifes. 

Thus have I defcribed to you, as particularly as 
I could, the Conftitution of*^ that Comijion-wealth, 
which I do not only think to be the beft in thc^ 
World, but to be indeed the only Common- 
nveahh that truly deferves that Name. In all 
other Places, it is'vifible, that whereas People 
talk of a Common-ivealth^ every Man only feeks 
- his own Wealth ; but there, where no Man has a- • 
ny Property, all Men do zealoufly purfue the Good 
of the Publick : And indeed, it is no wonder to fee 
Men aft fo differently, for in other 'Common- 
wealths, every Man knows, that utvlcfeVv& Y^Q$^i^5s.^^ 
ior himfelf^ how flouriflimg ^oe^Ncx ^^ vLc^wssx^^ 
wealth may fac, he muft die o^B.>mv^ci \ ^^ ^^^^^ 
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fees the Neceflity of preferring his own Concerns to 
the Publick ; but in Utofia^ where every Man has 
a Right to every Thmg, they do all know, that if 
care is taken to keep the Publick Stores fuU^ no 
private Man can want any Thing ; for among them 
there is no unequal Diftribution, fo that no Man is 
poor, nor in any Neceflity; and tho' no Man has 
any Thing, yet they are all rich; for what can 
make a Man fo rich, as to lead a ferene and cheat- 
ful Life, free from Anxieties ; neither apprehend- 
ing Want himfelf, nor vexed with the endlefs Coid- 
plaints of his Wife ? He is not afraid of the JVCfc- 
ry of his Children, nor is he contriving how to 
raife a Portion for his Daughters, but is fecure in 
this, that both he and his Wife, his Children and 
Grand-Children, to as many Generations as he can 
fancy, will all live, both plentifully and happily, 
£nce among them there is no le£s Care taken of 
thofe who were once engaged in Labour, but grow 
afterwards unable to foUow it, than there is elfe- 
where for thefe that continue ftill at it. I would 
gladly hear any Man compare the Juftice that is a- 
mong them, with that which is among all other 
Kations; among whom, may I perifh, it I fee any 
Thing that looks either like Juftice, or Equity ; 
for what Juftice is there in this, that a Nobleman, 
a Goldfmith, or a Banquer, or any other Man, that 
cither does nothing at all, or at beft is employed in 
Things that are of no Ufe to the Publick, ihould 
live in great Luxury, and Splendor, upon that 
which is fo ill acquired ; and a mean Man, a Car- 
ter, a Smith, or a Ploughman, that works harder, 
even than the Beafts themfelves, and is employed 
la Labours that are fo necc5a.xY> ^^c^ ^^ Common- 
wealth could hold cmt atvXeat to .^ "^Sia^ ^v^okns. 
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them, c^ yet be able to earn fo poot a Livelihood 
out of it, and muft lead fo miferable a Life in it, 
that the Beads G>ndition is much better thah theirs ? 
For as the Beads do not work fo conftantly , fo they 
feed almoft as well, and more pleafantly; and have 
no Anxiety about that which is to come, whereat 
thefe Men are depreffed by a barren and fruitlcft 
Employment, and are tormented with the Appre- 
hensions of Want in their old Age ; fince that which 
they get by their daily Labour, does but maintain 
them at prefent, and is confumed as fall as it comes 
in ; fo that there is no Overplus left thenj which 
ih^ can lay up for old Age. 

Is not that Government both unjuft and ungrate- 
ful, that is fo prodigal of its Favours, to thofc that 
are called Gentlemen, or Goldfmiths, or fiich &> 
thers that are idle, or Uvc either by Flattery, or by 
coiitriving the Arts of vain Pleafure ; and on the o^ 
ther Hand, takes no Care of thofe of a meaner Sort, 
fuch as Ploughmen, Colliers, and. Smiths, without 
whom it could not fubfift: But after the Publick 
has been ferved by them, and that they come to be 
oppreffed with Age, Sicluiefs, and Want, all their 
Labours aiid the Good that thev have done is for- 
gotteii ; and all the Recompcnjfe given them, is^ 
that they are left to die in great Mifery : And the 
richer Sort are often endeavouring to bring the Hire 
of Labourers lower, not only by their fraudulent 
Praftices, but b^ the Laws which they procure to 
be made to that EiFecl : So that tho' it is a Thing 
mod unjud in itfelf, to give fuch fmall Re\^ards tb 
thofe who deferve fo well of the Publick, yet they 
have given thefe JIardfhips th6 Name ^5\i Cf^V^xiaL 
of Judice, by procuring Law^ \o>a^ TcsaAsi ^ck. x^'^ 
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Therefore I muft fay, that as I hope for Mcrcyv 
I can have no other Notion of all the other Govern- 
ments that I fee or know, than that they are aCon- 
fpiracy of the richer Sort, who on Pretence of 
managing the Publick, do only purfue their private 
Ends, and devife all the Ways and Arts that they 
can find out ; firft, that they may, ^without Dariger, 
preferve all that they h^ve fo ill acquired, and 
then, that they may engage the poorer Sort to toil 
and labour for them, at as low Rates as is poi&ble, 
and opprefs them as much as they pleafe : And if 
they can but prevail to get thefe G>ntrivances efta- 
blLflied, by the Show of publick Authority, which 
is confidered as the Reprefenutive of- the whole 
People, then they are accounted Laws: And yet thefe 
wicked Men after they have by a moft infatiablc 
Covetoufnefs, divided that among themfelves, with 
which all the reft might have been well fupplicd, 
are far from that Happinefs, . that is enjoyed among 
the Utopians : For the Ufe as well as die Deiire of 
Money being extinguilhed, there is much Anxiety 
and great Occafions of Mifchief cut oflf with it : 
And who does not fee that Frauds, Thefts, Rob- 
beries, Quarrels, Tumults, Contentions, Seditions, 
Murders, Treacheries, and Witchcrafts, that are 
indeed rather puniihed than rcftrained by the Seve- 
rities of Law, would all fall off, if Money were not 
any more valued by the World ? Mens Fears, So- 
licitudes, Cares, Labours, and Watchings, would 
all perilh in the fame Moment, that the Value of 
Money did fink : Even Poverty itfclf, for the Re- 
lief of which Money feems moft neceffary, would 
fall, if there were no Money in the World. And 
In Order to the apprchcud\xig\]bkm^lu, take one 
InHance. ■ • 
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Confidcr aiiy Year that has been fo unfruitful, 
that many thoufands have died of Hunger 5 and yet 
if at the End of that Year a Survey were made of ' 
the Granaries of all the rich Men that have hoard- 
ed up the Com, it would be found that there was 
enough among them, to have prevented all that 
Confumption of Men that perifhed in that Mifery: 
And that if it had been diftributcd among them, 
none would have felt the terrible EiFe<Sls of that 
Scarcity ; fo eafy a Thing would it be to fupply 
all the Neceffities of Life, if that bleffed Thing cal- 
led Moiisy^ that is pretended to be invented for 
procuring it, were not really the only Thing that 
obfh-ufted it. 

I do not doubt but rich Men are fenfible of this, 
and that they know well how much a greater Hap- 
pinefs it were to want nothing that were neceflary, 
than to abound in many Superfluities ; and to be re- 
fcued out of fo much Mifery, than to abound with 
fo much Wealth : And I cannot think but the Scnfe 
of every Man's Intereft, and the Authority of 
ChrifPs G)mmands, who as he was infinitely wife, 
and fo knew what was beft, fo was no lefs good in 
difcovering it to us, would have drawn all the 
World over to the Laws of the Utopians^ \{ Pride ^ 
that Plague of human Nature, that is the Source of 
fo much Mifery, did not hinder it ; wiiich does not 
meafure Happmefs fo much by its own Conveni- 
ences, as by the Miferies of others ; and would 
not be fatisfied with being thought a Goddefs^ if 
none were left that were miferable, over whom flie 
might infult; and thinks its own Happinefs fliines 
the brighter, by comparing it with the Misfortunes 
of other Perfons ; that fo b^ i\S.^\v3vcw^^>&s. ^-^^ 
Wealth, they may feel theiv'Pox^tvj ^^ ""^^"^^^ 
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fibly. This is that infernal Serpent that cfreeps In- 
to the Breads of Mortals, and pojOTeflTes theni too 
much to be eafily drawn out : And therefore I am 
glad that the Utopians have fallen upon this Form 
of Government, in which I wifh that all the World 
could be fo wife as to imitate them: For they have 
indeed laid down fuch a Scheme and Foundation of 
Policy, that as Men live hapipy under it^ fo it is 
like to be of great Continuance : For they having 
Tooted out of the Minds of their People, all the 
feeds, both of Ambition and Faction, there is no 
Danger of any Commotions at Home : Which alone 
has been the Ruin of many States, tKat feemed o- 
therwife to be well fecured ; but as long as they 
live in Peace at Home, and are governed by fuch 
good Laws, the Envy of all their neighbouring 
Princes, who have often attempted their Ruin, but 
in vain, will never be able to put their State into a- 
ny Commotion or Diforder. 

When Raphael had thus made an End of Speak- 
ing, tho' many Things occurred to me, both con- 
cerning the Manners and Laws of that People, that 
feemed very abfurd, as well in their Way of mak^ 
ing War, as in their Notions of Religion, and di- 
vine Matters; together with feveral other Particu- 
lars, but chiefly that which feemed the Foundation 
of all the reft, their living in common, without any 
Ufe of Money, by which all Nobility, Magnin- 
ceace, Splendour and Majefty; which, according 
to the common Opinion, are the true Ornaments of 
a Nation, would be quite taken away; yet fince I 
perceived that Raphael was weary, and I was not 
fure whether he could eafily bear Contradiftion in 
thefe Matters^ remembnng th^t he had taken notice 
of'fomc^who feemed to tVimkxKat \5cie^ ^^^^^^-siSNiL 
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UTOPIA, Tsi^ 

m Honour for fupporting the Credit of their own 
Wifdom, to find out fome Matter of Cenfure in all 
other Men's Inventions, befides their own ; there- . 
fore, I only commended their Conftitution, and the 
Account he had given of it in general; afid fo ta- 
king him by the Hand, I carried him to Supper, 
and told him I would find out fome other Time for 
examining that Mdtter more particularly, and for 
difc6ur%g more copiottlly cqncerniijg it; for \i[hich 
I wilh I may find a good Ojpportunity. In the 
• mean while, tho' I cannot iper{e6tiy agree to every 
Thii^ that Wf|s related by Rafha^l^ yet the^e, ««f 
many Things in the Common-wealth of Ut^ia\ 
jth^t I rather wi(h than hope to fee followed in our 
Governments ; tho' it muft be confefled, that he is 
Jjoth a very l^raed Man, aii^d has had a great prac- 
tice in the World. 
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ADVERTISE ME NT.. 

THERE is intended for the Trefs, 
Sir r HO MAS MORE's 
Familiar Letters; to which will be prefixed, 
tlie moft memorable Occurrences of his Life. 



